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FOREWORD 



Much of the literature and data pertaining to educational change 
today is concerned with the kinds of change now in evidence-— the "what" 
(e.g., team teaching, large and small group instruction, independent 
study, modular scheduling, and so on) • One of the primary reasons this 
study was undertaken was to gather data concerned with the process, the 
"how" of educational change. 

It is also the author's opinion that there has been no statewide 
effort made of any significance in the United States to compare and 
analyze what the practitioner (school administrator), at the grass-roots 
level of the educational enterprise, perceives to be the critical factors 
necessary to bring about organized and planned educational change. 
Furthermore, little is known about what school administrators believe to 
be the best ways to disseminate information about such experimentations. 

It i 8 the writer's hope that this study will encourage others to 
undertake similar, and perhaps more extensive, efforts to identify and 
describe innovational practices in education. 



PREFACE 



Although there have been numerous curriculum changes and revisions, 
there has been very little change of any great significance in American 
education. There are emerging forces which will be exerting upon our 
schools a need for educational programs which will benefit the students 
as well as our society. These demands will derive from such major forces 
as technological advancements, international relationships, increased 
national population, socio-economic conditions, understanding of human 
relations, and the various educational acts geared for changing education 
at various levels. 

As occupations and skills become obsolete, new social orders are 
established as others become extinct or change drastically. The need 
for acquiring more knowledge to live in our complex society becomes a 
never-ending challenge. It seems that educational programs must keep 
ahead to be effective. Knowledge is increasing each decade; therefore, 
we are realizing that our pupils are embarking upon a lifetime Job of 
continuing education- This becomes more evident when a comparison is 
made of the transition from an industrial revolution to our current 
aerospace society, which may well be defined as a second industrial 
revolution. 

There is the definite need for schools to employ effective and 
efficient means for innovational planning to meet the needs of our chang- 
ing society. It seems Justifiable to say that greater demands for educa- 
tional change will be anticipated. 

This preface was paraphrased from an early report made to the 
faculty at Lakeview High School, Decatur, Illinois, by the late Dr. David 
Begg8, III, during the early years of the school’s transition from a 
traditional high school to one which received national acclaim as being 
innovative. 



Jtrry Hoffman, Principal 
Lakeview High School 
Decatur, Illinois 

November, 1969 
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■ CHAPTER I 



EDUCATIONAL CHANGE 



As our society becomes more complex, with increasing urbanization 
and industrialization, and as available knowledge continues to expand, 
the task of education will become greater and greater. Education and 
training will be provided for an increased number of people. Not only 
will education be needed for more people but iso for a longer span of 
each individual's productive life and at a more sophisticated level. 

Although there were numerous curriculum changes and revisions 
within a short time after Sputnik I was launched into orbit on October A, 
1957, there appears to have been very few changes which have been 
adopted, evaluated and diffused as proven educational practices in the 
curriculum of American public schools. Francis Ianni, Director of the 
Division of Educational Research, United States Office of Education, 
states that: 



The last 10 years of research have not brought about the 
far-reaching changes in practice that were hoped for because 
neither the efforts to innovate nor the arrangements for 
diffusing innovation have been developed on a scale that even 
Approaches the need.* 



There are emerging forces which will exert demands upon the schools for 
educational programs which will benefit the students as well as our 
society. These major forces are: technological advancements, inter- 

national relationships, national population, social-economic conditions, 
population mobility, human relations, and the increased participation of 
the federal government in education through the various educational acts 
passed by the last two or three sessions of Congress for improving 
education at various levels. 



There is the definite need for school districts to employ effective 
and efficient planning to meet the needs of a changing society. The 
public schools should be aware of the needs of the local community as 
well as the uroader society. When these needs are identified and the 
effort is made to meet these needs, educational change should result. 

World developments make it necessary to put our knowledge to use 
iraediately. Society cannot be slow in an approach to planned change. 

If education is to keep pace with societal trends, education will need 
to find new techniques, new practices and new ways of applying these 
techniques and practices at the local school district level. 



^Francis A. J. Ianni, "Research and Experimentation." Phi Delta 
Kappan , 46:A29 (June, 1965). 
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Some refer to the current period in public education as the 
educational revolution. There have been numerous writings to provide 
a general overview of the complex nature of the planning and prepara- 
tion for educational change. These writings have emphasized the breadth, 
the scope and the difficulty in identifying innovations related to: 

(1) administrative structure, (2) curriculum content, (3) technological 
equipment, and (4) strategies of teaching used to enhance the learning 
process. Publications by Carlson, ^ Miles, 3 Goodlad,^ Trump and Baynham,^ 
Fraser, Heath, ^ and Rosenbloom® are attempts to classify or provide an 
overview of curriculum Innovations and are illustrative of the diversity 
of the educational revolution. As a result of these and many other 
reports and investigations, new theories and directions are being explored 
for the explicit purpose of improving practices and initiating new pro- 
grams in the school districts of the nation. However, such efforts have 
not focused upon what the school administrators perceive to be the critical 
factors which are necessary to facilitate change in the school districts. 
And yet, conventional wisdom suggests that curriculum innovations are 
doomed to failure unless they receive the support and leadership of the 
administrators who direct curriculum reforms. 



There has b°en no state-wide effort made of any significance in 
the United States to compare and analyze what administrators perceive to 
be the critical factors that are necessary to implement curriculum 
innovations. Furthermore, little is known about what administrators 
believe to be the best ways to disseminate information about such 
experiments . 



^Richard 0. Carlson, Adoption of Educational Innovations . 

^Matthew B. Miles, Innovation in Education . 

4 John I. Goodlad, School Curriculum Reform . 

^J. Lloyd Trtfnp and Dorsey Baynham, Focus on C hang e : A Guide to 

Better Schools . 

^Dorothy M. Fraser, Current Curriculum Studies in Academic 
Subject s . 

^Robert W. Heath, Hew Curriculum . 

8paal C. Rosenblooa, Modern Viewpoints In the C urriculum , National 
Conference on Curriculun Experimentation. 
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CHAPTER II 

REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 



It was necessary to limit the literature used in this study 
because of the diversity of material being published related to educa- 
tional change. The material selected and reviewed was concerned with " 
the processes and procedures of educational change rather than the 
substance (e.g., organization of team teaching* content of Biological 
Sciences Curriculum Study, ungraded primary blocks and the like). 
Particular attention was given to the materials published since the 
successful launching of the "Sputnik 11 satellite in 1957 by the Russians. 
This event seemed to precipitate concern for the need of educational 
change in the United States. 

There has been much lip service given to educational change and 
the need for it. The attention of the educator is constantly sought 
regarding numerous administrative, curriculum and technological innova- 
tions. However, literature dealing with educational change has been 
extremely diverse and difficult to categorize. The descriptions which 
follow are illustrative of such educational chr age. 



Literature on Research in Educational Change 

The late Paul R, Mort pioneered a series of studies in the early 
1930* s which resulted in some interesting speculation about a consistent 
theory of the process of change in education. Paul R. Mort and Francis 
G. Cor nell made a comprehensive analysis of a group of selected innova- 
tions in the schools of Pennsylvania. From such analysis, Mort and 
Cornell tried to identify some pervasive characteristics that would 
accompany innovations . 1 Mort and his students completed over 200 studies 
of the "adaptability" (Mort's synonym for innovativeness) of the public 
schools since 1930. These studies related to the adoption of educational 
innovations are linked to characteristics of the school district and 
levels of expenditure. These studies focus upon the hypothesis that 
school districts that spend more money per student for education (per 
pupil expenditure) are the ones that adopt more innovations than schools 
whose expenditures per pupil are low. These studies are analyzed in the 
book by the late Donald H. Ross,^ 



1-Mort, Paul R. and Francis G. Cornell, American Schools in Transi - 
tion , New York: Bureau of Publication, Teachers College, Columbia 

University, 1961. 

^Ross , Donald H., Administration for Adaptability , (A source book 
drawing together more than 150 studies related to questions asking why 
and how schools improve.) New York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

versity, 1958. 
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Farnsworth in his study said that a long period of time is 
required in order to develop innovations that would satisfy new insights 
into the learning process and that would serve to replace teaching 
techniques and procedures accepted by the educators of the early 20th 
century. Farnsworth contended that: 



The latter part of the 50 year period would see the 
introduction of many more educational innovations than were 
introduced during the early part* It is assumed that from 
an accumulation of many smaller changes, the new composite 
development or design would emerged 



School systems have varying rates and patterns of change. These 
differences are due to characteristics of the community, differences 
in school district organization and differences in methods of school 
administration. Truman Pierce found that there is a higher correlation 
between the ability of schools to change and community characteristics 
than between the ability of schools to change and characteristics of 
the school system. ^ 



Literature £n Change 

The literature on change has been expanded considerably since 1950 
in various subject fields. Fields such as medicine, agriculture and 
industrial management have an extensive history in innovational research. 
Katz and others state that the physicians who innovated were usually the 
ones who attended medical meetings and conventions in different parts of 
the country and of the world.-* Innovational research is especially 
evident in agriculture where, according to Everett Rogers, 286 studies 
have been .ompleted . ^ Studies have shown that farmers who deviate from 
the norm oi their en/ironraen. are identified as innovators. However, 
they are assumed to have poor judgment and are referred to as gamblers 
and speculators. Rogers indicates that farmers who innovate consider 



^Farnsworth, Philo, Adaptation Processes in Public School f sterns 
as Illustrated by a_ Study of Five Selected Inn ovations in Educational 
Service s in New York , Connecticut and Massachusetts , New York: Bureau 

of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940, p. 119. 

^Pierce, Truman M. , Controllable Community Characteristics 
Related to the Quality of Education , Study No. 1, New York: Institute 

of Administrative Research, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1947. 

-*Katz, Eliber, et_ al. , "The Diffusion of an Innovation Among 
Physicians," Sociometry , 20:253-267 (December) 1957. 

^Rogers, Everett M. , Diffusion of Innovations , New York: The 

Free Press of Glencore, p. 4. 
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themselves as deviants.^ Ryan and Gross conclude that farmers who w^re 
the first to experiment with the use of hybrid-corn traveled more 
extensively to urban areas than the farmers who experimented later with 
the same product,® 

Industrial firms that are innovative have executives who travel 
extensively world-wide and are extremely concerned with progress made 
at home and in foreign countries according to one report. ^ It may be 
inferred from the preceding studies that innovators in medicine, agri- 
culture and industry tend to be cosmopolite. Perhaps such characteris- 
tics may become apparent in an examination of those engaged in educa- 
tional innovations . 

Dr. J. Lloyd Trump, associate secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals (NASSP),has given considerable 
thought to the theory and practice of educational change. The Bulletin , 
the monthly publication of the NASSP, devoted the Hay, 1963, issue to 
"Changing Secondary Schools," The issue concentrated on the extent of 
change in public schools. Trump advocates flexible scheduling, the use 
of non-professional personnel as teacher aids, and increased utilization 
of modern instructional media. He suggests that instruction be provided 
through independent study, small group discussion and presentations in 
large groups. Trump emphasizes, as his primary goal, helping students 
to think for themselves. He also stresses the guidance role of the 
teacher, flexible use of large blocks of time, cooperative planning 
among teachers, and varying size and composition of classes. 

Matthew B. Miles 1 book, Innovation in Education , is a compendium of 
articles and research about innovations which are related to education. 
Miles injects some order into the confusion and ambiguity of educational 
change and provides some valuable leads for further study. The book 
focuses on the process of change as well as the forces which contribute 
to or inhibit change. There are more than 36 authors who have contributed 
up to 26 chapters in this publication. ^ 



? Rogers, Everett, M. "Characteristics of Innovators and Other 
Adopter Categories, "Bulletin 882, Ohio Agricultural Experimental 
Station, Wooster, Ohio, 1961. 

^Ryan, Bruce and Neal C. Gross, "The Diffusion of Hybrid Seed Corn 
in Two Iowa Communities, "Rural Sociology ," 8:15-24 (March) 1943. 

^Carter, C. F. and B. R. Williams, "The Characteristics of Tech- 
nically Progress Firms," Journal of Industrial Economics , 7:97 (February, 
1959. 



L. Trump, "Changing Secondary Schools," National Association 
Secondary School Principal Bulletin , (May) 1963. 

H-Mat thew Miles, Innovation in Education . 
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Review of Activities in Educational Change 

Systematic study into the nature of educational change has 
increased greatly since 1962. Some of the following current activities 
support this trend. A review of current activities cited has been 
limited to those studies which have received major attention in news- 
letters, periodicals, monograms and professional literature. Two studies, 
conducted by Henry M. Brichell, of the dynamics of instructional change 
in the elementary and secondary schools of New York provide recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of instructional and administrative programs. ^ 

A Center for Innovation in Education was established by the state of New 
York in 1964. According to the state Commissioner of Education, James E. 
Allen, the function of the Center is to welcome fresh ideas, to encourage 
the use of new approaches in schools and colleges, to evaluate the innova'* 
tions and to pass along the results to administrators and teachers through- 
out the state. 

The Center for the Advanced Study of Educational Administration at 
The University of Oregon received a five-year research and development 
grant ($500,000 per year with renewal possibilities) from the United 
States Office of Education to study community structure and education. 

Two seminars focused upon educational change have already been sponsored 
by the Oregon project for school administrators. Papers prepared for the 
seminar by scholars in the field of anthropology, social psychology, rural 
psychology and education are available in a booklet published in 1964 by 
the Center entitled , Change Processes in the Public Schools . ^ 

A number of worthwhile conferences on educational change have been 
held since 1963. The University of Nebraska, with financial aid from 
the United States Office of Education, sponsored a symposium which 
resulted in the publication of the papers presented by distinguished 
scholars in the field of sociology, psychology, anthropology, and educa- 
tion. 14 

The System Development Corporation (SDC) of Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia, in cooperation with the United States Office of Education 
conducted a traveling seminar in 1964. The seminar was attended by 
distinguished educators and others in the fields of psychology and 
sociology. The group traveled throughout the United States to study 15 
school districts noted for their innovations. Post-seminar conferences 
were held to discuss problems related to the implementation of tested 



■^Brichell, Henry M. , Organizing New York State for Educational 
Changes a Albany, New York: State Education Department, 1961; and also 

by Brichell, Commissioners 1961 Cat alog of Educational Change , .Albany , 
New York: State Education Department, 1961. 

^Richard 0. Carlson and others, Change Processes in the Public 
Schools . 

■^Wesley C. Meierhenry and others, Media and Educational Innovations . 
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and proven innovations. The SDC later compiled a report based on these 
visits entitled, Proceedin gs of_ the Conference on the Implementation of 
Educational Innovations ■ ^ The SDC report concluded that the field 
extension service concept proved an effective means of stimulating 
educators to adapt and adopt innovations. 

The National Education Association sponsored a conference on curricu- 
lum change in Washington, D.C., during 1965. The general theme of the 
conference was centered around developing change strategies for curriculum 
change with particular attention given to the local school district. 

One of the most promising programs of educational change may 
develop from the passing of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965 (Public law 89-10). Title IV of this act provides $100 million 
over a five-year period for the construction of national and regional 
laboratories to provide the needed leadership for experimentation and 
educational innovation in the elementary and secondary schools of our 
nation. Ianni and McNeill summarize the program as follows: 

...laboratories will be concerned with a wide spectrum 
of activities such as basic and applied research curriculum 
development programs, clearing-house operations for research 
and curriculum, and materials, as well as training avid dis- 
semination .... 

Research will still be an important function of labora- 
tories, but new emphasis will be placed on converting new ideas 
emerging from research into forms that are usable in the class- 
rooms, testing their use in the real schools, training teachers 
in their use and then diffusing the proven ideas to the schools.... 

Involving teachers in the process of innovation goec hand 
in hand with development of new materials and techniques. 

Teachers bring to the development process first-hand knowledge 
of children.... It is the teacher who must use the products 
of innovation. . .he must understand how to use these products, 
but more than this he must willingly accept continuous experi- 
mentation and innovation in the system in which he operates.... 

...in the context of educational innovation, dissemination 
means more than merely ’spreading* information. Effective dis- 
semination must make innovation available in forms that will be 
understood, accepted and used--and it must be integrally related 
to the process that brings about understanding, acceptance and 
use. Its most important medium would seem to be the training 
of teachers. 16 



^System Development Corporation, T raveling Seminar and Conference 
for the Implementation of Educational Innovations . 

^Francis Ianni, et^ ad, "Organizing for Continuing Change." S atur - 
day Review , 48:55 (June 19) 1965. 
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At the Ohio State University College of Education a group of educa- 
tors are studying the process of educational change, Flrmces for these 
studies are being provided through a project contract with the United 
States Office of Education, A publication entitled th^ S trategies for 
Educational Change (SEC) Newsletter is used to disseminate the informa- 
tion to interested individuals throughout the nation. 1? 

A program on educational change was initiated at the University of 
Kentucky in 1964. The program is responsible for a number of studies in 
the area of educational change. The following activities have been under 
tokens (1) assisting in organizing conferences for elementary administra 
tors related to educational change, (2) disseminating conference reports 
of the elementary school administrators, (3) studying innovations in the 
state of Kentucky, (4) case studies of how innovative practices originate 
and (5) sponsorship of a textbook entitled, Perspectives on E ducation 
Change , published in 1966.1® 

Ronald Lippett and Donald Dennerll of the University of Michigan 
are currently involved in a study to demonstrate procedures for the 
identification and diffusion of proven educational practices. Lippet has 
directed a number of studies related to the process of planned change. A 
text which he and others have written entitled, The Dynamics of Planned 
Change , has been recognized as a standard work in the field of planned 
change , 1® 

The School Research Information Service is an educational service 
established by Phi Delta Kappa for the purpose of disseminating research 
reports and descriptions of innovative practices developed by school 
systems and school study councils. The materials will be made available 
by PDK to any school system or educator interested in educational change 
The Kettering Foundation supports the service. 

Egon G. Guba and others have been instrumental in the establishment 
of the National Institute for the Study of Educational Change (NISEC) . 

The NISEC is located on the campus of Indiana University and is co- 
sponsored by the University Council for Educational Administration. The 
organization is expected to be fully operational in the fall of 1967. 
NISEC is designed to combat what is believed to be three main barriers 
to educational change: 

1. Lack of a conceptual base on which research and action 
programs might be predicated. 



17 Virgil E. Blanke (£d . ) , Strategies for Educational Change News - 
letter . 

l®Richard I . Miller (Ed. ) , A Multidisciplinary Focus on Educational 
Change . 

l^Ronald Lippet, et al. The Dynamics of Planned C hange . 
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2. Lack of trained personnel competent to mount broad-based 
research and development programs on educational change* 

3. Inability of existing institutions to meet change needs 
head-on. *0 

The Brichell studies in New York State provided the impetus for 
studies undertaken in the State of Ohio. The catalog of innovations com- 
piled by the State of Ohio includes categories and descriptions of educa- 
tional importance in six areas: (1) administration, organization, 

business, and finance; (2) pupil personnel services; (3) school plant; 

(4) staff; (5) school-community relations; and (6) research. 21 The Ohio 
State Bureau of Educational Research and Service, the Ohio State Depart- 
ment of Education, the Ohio School Boards Association, the Ohio Education 
Association, and the Ohio Association of School Administrators collabo- 
rated to complete the project. 

A seminar on strategy for curriculum change sponsored by the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development in the spring of 
1965, emphasized interest in curriculum planning and development. The 
papers presented by Wiles, 22 Lionberger ^ and Kimbrough , ^ provide 
insight, understanding, and the results of research associated with 
curriculum change in schools. 

The Decatur Public Schools at Decatur, Illinois^ and the Tuscon 
Public School System at Tuscon, Arizona,^ have identified and categorized 
the innovations which have been initiated in their respective school 
systems during the past few school years. 

An inventory of educational change similar to the ones in New York 
and Ohio has been completed by the State of West Virginia.^ The main 
purpose of the inventory is to stimulate educators and interested lay 
people with a summary of new projects and methodology. 



20Egon G. Guba, e>t al, National Institute for t he Study of Educational 
Change . 

^Daniel L. Stuff lebeam. Catalog of Educational Changes in Ohio 
Public Schools , p. v. 

22wiles in Leepers, Strategy for Curriculum Change , p. 1. 

2^Lippitt in Leepers, p. 11. 

^Lionberger in Leepers, p. 29. 

25Kirabrough in Leepers, p. 55. 

2^Lester J. Grant, Educational Innovations . 

2?Robert D. Morrow, An Inventory of Educational Innovations . 

2^Rex M. Smith, A Catalog of Educational Change in West Virginia . 
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The Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) is a national 
information system dedicated to the progress of education and is organized 
to sponsor research on educational problems. Its primary purpose Is to 
assume the responsibility for transmitting the findings of various 
research in education to persons who can use it — teachers, administrators, 
and researchers. ERIC is a development of the United States Office of 
Education and is established to help the educational community do the 
jobs related to educational research and its dissemination that cannot 
be done by every local school district or state. 

The Institute for the Development of Educational Activities (IDEA) 
at Dayton, Olio, sponsored by the Kettering Foundation, has been organized 
for the explicit purpose of stimulating the development, evaluation, and 
dissemination of various ways for improving American education. The 
Innovation Dissemination Division of IDEA encourages schools already 
employing innovative practices to: (1) develop procedures for stimulat- 

ing a climate for inquiry as a means of stimulating research and (2) 
develop a willingness to translate proven research into acceptable 
educational practice. ^ 

IDEA has organized a Demonstration School Project for the primary 
purpose of aiding schools with innovational programs in the nation to: 

(1) communicate with each other, (2) support improvements of programs in 
the school and (3) emphasize systematic evaluation and dissemination of 
proven educational practices. A consortium is now being organized which 
will consist of 50 innovative school administrators who have committed 
themselves to a systematic, planned and school-wide program of change for 
improvement . it Is difficult to believe that little systematic con- 
sideration is given to the process of change. When one considers the 
expense incurred in the operation of the educational systems of the 
nation, the fact that millions of dollars (almost 40 cents of each dollar 
spent by states and localities goes for education) are devoted to educa- 
tion in the United Stares suggests that a careful assessment should be 
made of the costs and alternate ways of attaining educational objectives 
and goals. The enormity of educational endeavor in the United States Is 
shown by the following: 

Education is one of the largest businesses in the United 

States. It has 55 million customers, 3.5 million employees 

and a payroll approaching $20 billion. 31 

The preceding list of current activities indicates the growing interest 
in educational change. There has been a rapid increase in interest with- 
in the last two to three years. It will be necessary to increase the 
activities related to educational change in the years ahead. 



29Eugene R. Howard, The Demonstration Schools Project , p. 45. 
30noward, P- 45. 

31selma J. Mushkin, Leadership for Education , p. 35. 
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CHAPTER III 

PROTOTYPE OF A CASE STUDY 



This chapter describes the interview held with the delegated school 
administrator of school district A who offered clear and accurate informa- 
tion about his school district. This chapter serves as a prototype of 
a case study for the remaining 11 school districts and is a detailed 
description of the types of responses given by an administrator from this 
kind of school district. However, the descriptive information given in 
the next chapter will provide condensed versions of the interview using 
the format of this chapter. 



School District A 



School and Community 

School district A is located in a suburban city of 80,000 which 
lies along the northern fringe area of Cook county. There is one 
attendance center in the high school district which had an enrollment of 
4,200 students in grades 9 to 12 during the school year 1965-1966. The 
school district was organized in 1882. The high school building was con- 
structed in 1921 and added onto and remodeled several times during the 
intervening years. The estimated assessed valuation of the district for 
1965-1966 was $338,400,977 and the per pupil expenditure was $1,047.45. 

The community Is primarily residential but does have some industry 
located wit In the school district. The socio-economic status of its 
citizens i c redominately upper middle-class. The assistant superin- 
tendent m; otic od that 25 per cent of the school population is Negro, 
that there is a '"mall representation in the community of the low social 
strata of our society. Parents of the majority of the students are 
employed in professional and skilled occupations. There are others, a 
smaller number, that are employed in unskilled personal service jobs. 

School and Staff 

The school district has a certified staff of 294 members of which 
11 are administrators. Master's degrees are held by 227 of the teachers, 
and all administrators have the master's degree or work beyond the 
master's degree. The remainder of the 61 staff members have bachelor's 
degrees . 

The school district is accredited by the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools and has a "recognized status" with the 
Illinois Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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Curriculum 



The large school is considered by its administrative staff to be a 
comprehensive high school. In an attempt to provide each of its students 
with broad educational opportunities, to develop to their maximum poten- 
tial, the high school has a wide range of curriculum offerings. These 
courses range from college level work and ability grouping in the academic 
areas to diversified occupations and distributive education in the voca- 
tional areas. Either health or physical education is offered every day, 
and art courses are required in the freshnun year. Driver education is 
required by state law for graduation (i.e», 30 hours of class instruction). 

Guidance 

The guidance department has 14 full-time and one and one-half part- 
time counselors who are qualified and certified by the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. The pupil-counselor ratio for 
1965-1966 was a )proximately 300 to 1. 

Ability anc achievement tests are given in grades nine to twelve. 
These tests are used to serve as one kind of tool in measuring student 
aptitude, ability, and growth in achievement. Services away from the 
school are also provided for any external testing as the needs arise. 

School and Community Relations 

The school district uses the following media to inform members of 
the community about its schools: local newspapers, radio, parent organi- 

zations, citizens 1 committees, school newspapers, bulletins, and occasion- 
ally television. 

Chief Schoo l Administrator 

The chief school administrator is recognized locally and nationally 
as a leader in educational change because of the quality of his school 
and because of his role as a consultant and participant in state and 
nationwide workshops and institutes on educational change. He has 
written articles which have appeared in such professional journals as 
the Nation 1 s Schools and the Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals . He has a doctorate in education, holds an 
Illinois Life General Supervisory Certificate and has completed over 37 
years as a school administrator. 

Interview with Chief School Administrator No . 1 

Chief school administrator No. 1 delegated the responsibility of 
the interview to the administrative intern; his opinions are cited by a 
verbatim description of his response to each question. 
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Question 1 

What conditions or circumstances in the local community and in the school 
district does the administrator consider necessary or desirable for 
curriculum change? 

I feel that the community's attitude regarding the receptivity and 
acceptance of educational change is excellent. I say this is based upon 
the kinds of feedback information we have been receiving from our parents 
at various meetings and from our lay advisory council which meets monthly 
with us. This is an organization which is on-going, not an ad hoc one. 

We explain to this organization which is on-going, and they in turn have 
opportunities to relay back to us how these programs are being received. 
They also supply us with valuable suggestions and recommendations per- 
taining to programs that are in the planning stage so as to assure their 
acceptance. This group represents a cross-section of all our parents so 
that all socio-economic levels are represented. We feel that this gives 
us a unique insight into what the attitude of the community is on many 
of the issues that we face on a daily basis. Recently, we have had a 
number of opportunities to see that attitude shifted from one of feeling 
into the activr domain. Namely, we have had two bond referendums in the 
last two years, the first of which was approved by the community oil a 5 
to 1 basis and then two years later when the first bond referendum did 
not cover all of thu costs of the building program, we went back again 
to the public and they approved almost the same amount — over eight 
million dollars — to the tune of 3 to 1 and 2 to 1; that is 3 to 1 on the 
building program and 2 to 1 for air conditioning the building. Again, 
we think we know what the attitude is because the superintendent is 
actively involved in various community organisations and has been a long- 
term resident here and is an officer of many of these organizations. His 
association with the various power figures in the community enables him 
to keep his finger on the pulse of the community toward change and 
towards the school in particular. 

There are a number of resources available to the administrator in 
initiating educational change. First, there are his own personal attri- 
butes, how he personally perceives change, what importance change plays 
among all the other priorities that face an administrator on a daily 
basis. I feel of all various factors involved in change, perhaps the 
leader, himself, of the school enterprise, namely the superintendent, 
plays an important role. Another resource that ii ailable is the staff 
members who work with the superintendent. If the various strata in the 
organizational hierarchy are made up of people who have a positive 
attitude toward change, are professional in their outlook, and are 
current in their thinking, the possibility of the superintendent's ideas 
and those before him of being put into actual practice and in operation 
is very great. Not to be neglected are the teachers in the enterprise. 
They are the ones who, in effect, put any program into actual operation. 
The caliber of the staff is perhaps equally as important as the adminis- 
trators above that staff. Thus far, I have mentioned simply the school 
personnel within the school enterprise. However, there are other factors 
such as financial resources. It costs money, a great deal of money, to 
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hire the kind of staff members to do the job that we are talking about. 

In addition, facilities are required to enable the innovation of many 
kind? of programs. Again, m^ney becomes a central factor. A third 
factor is the kinds of outside help which can bring about change. I 
would mention here such help as consultants from universities, founda- 
tions, and other educational agencies. Again, the kind of help that can 
come from the immediate community in terms of assistance from businessmen 
and other lay citizens who are interested in the school and are willing 
to give up their time and offer their ideas to plan a program and make 
that program work once it is initiated. 

The administrator, it seems to me, should know what resources are 
available by being aware of the following points. First, being aware 
of th<> potentialities of each of his staff members to know their strengths 
and weaknesses, and to give a person an opportunity to try his wings when 
he has a particular interest in a program. On the other hand, to know 
when to shift the responsibility from one person to another to make 
something go that might otherwise fail. Second, the administrator must 
be aware of what resources are available in the community, what industries 
exist, what kinds of people are available to help out in various kinds of 
programs. More than this, the administrator must be aware of what 
resources are available beyond the community. For example, what univer- 
sity consultant help is available what kinds of foundations will con- 
tribute financial aid for particular programs when appropriate. Third, 
in addition, and increasingly so, I feel the administrator must be aware 
of the help that can come from the federal government and the state 
government in terms of special grants through the various titles under 
the educational acts passed by the United States Congress. Fourth, and 
last, I feel the administrator finds out what resources are available by 
reading. Our own superintendent sets aside one night per week for the 
explicit purpose of reading literature that has been called to his 
attention. This is as important to him as any other meeting he may 
attend during the week. He adheres to this practice as religiously as 
he would, I'd say, the handling of a board meeting. 

Question 2 

What does the administrator consider to be essential practices in plan- 
ning and preparing prior to embarking upon innovational programs? 

It appears to me that the plans and organization that are necessary 
prior to undertaking educational innovation include a tooling up for 
change, that is, a shift in basic rationale upon which administrators, 
teachers, and others in the organization function, as was mentioned 
earlier. This is accomplished in part through guidance and leadership 
from the administrative staff. One of the basic plans which we followed 
here in school district A to bring out educational innovation is the 
stimulation of people's thinking through the use of consultants. Con- 
sultants come in and speak with our staff members who form a nucleus of 
people interested in the projects. Then a committee is appointed by the 
superintendent made up of these people to see how a particular program 
may be implemented. He (the superintendent) keeps very close track of 
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what is being done, reinforces the efforts that are being put forth , and 
publicizes the effects of the various studies. These studies are con- 
sidered pilot studies. As acceptance of these studies becomes more wide- 
spread, he lets the momentum o' the project carry itself and he directs 
his energies to new innovations and changes. An important part of the 
planning is to provide some additional funds in the school budget so that 
when the special programs come to light, money will be available to 
initiate immediately the desired change. For example, they felt that an 
opportunity school for discipline cases was necessary but this did not 
come to light until the school year had already started. However, the 
budget provided for an innovation such as this. Therefore, an additional 
staff member could be hired at mid-year to begin as a teacher in the oppor- 
tunity school. 

The plans are coordinated for educational change here in school 
district A through regularly held meetings. That is, there are monthly 
meetings of all department chairman and semi-weekly meetings of all 
administrators. All of the various projects and pilot studies in pro- 
gress have a place upon the meeting agenda. The directors or the people 
in charge of these programs have an opportunity to speak to those present 
at the meeting about the progress of their particular programs. The 
people who attend these meetings, in turn, take back information to their 
fellow staff members in meetings which are held then during weeks when 
department meeti-'gs and central office meetings are not held. Periodi- 
cally, position papers are prepared by people associated with projects. 
These are then duplicated and sent o it to all staff members so they might 
read them and become aware of what is taking place. 

Question 3 

What does the administrator consider to be the critical factors related 
to the kinds of practices which would encourage and increase current and 
future participation in educational change? 

School district A depends a great deal upon outside consultants. 

We have had a large number of professionally recognized educators who 
have come in during particular times, when considered appropriate, and 
held a series of conferences with department heads end other staff 
members and then addressed the entire faculty after school. An additional 
use of consultants is made in this regard. A consultant is asked to come 
back after having been gone for a number of years. Thereby, this indi- 
vidual is able to bring about a feeling, on part of the staff, as to what 
change has taken place during the ensuing years. 

The main problems that we encounter in initiating educational change 
are a9 follows: (1) Communicating to those who are not directly involved 

in pilot programs as to what is going on and how it may affect them and 
vhat the implications are for them in their own programs. (2) The formu- 
lation of specific goals that we are attempting to achieve. (3) Also, 
attempting to establish the criteria by which progress might be Judged. 

(4) Releasing staff members from other kinds of duties so that they will 
be able to plan, organize, and coordinate the proposals on the projects 
that are going to be initiated. 
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In order to cope with some of the above-mentioned problems, there 
is some, and I mentioned just a little, slack in our recruitment pro- 
cedures. We will sometimes ^ver-hire in a particular department so that 
a person might be pulled in Tor a special project without really taking 
on an extra working load. For instance, if our English department had 
36 people on the staff, we would add a teacher for half-time teaching. 

This additional person could be used whenever needed during the regular 
year as the situation demands. Also, he would be available to provide 
needed help for a regular staff member who may become involved in a 
special project during the year. 

I have already mentioned our efforts to coordinate, to keep people 
informed through various kinds of publications. One of the publications 
which has not been mentioned is the ''Intercom. M This is a weekly news- 
letter that simply tells vhat people are doing, where they have gone, 
what they hope to accomplish. It is not a newspaper in a sense that 
depth interviews are conducted or extended explanations are given: 
rather simply, who, what, and when, and that's about it. If you're inter- 
ested, then you can go see these people and gather more information in 
person. I feel the school newspaper, as well, is geared toward innova- 
tion and change. The students are asked by the editor to write articles 
about programs that are underway so that not only teachers are aware of 
what is going on because they read the student newspaper, but the students 
themselves are aware of what is going on. 

The public is kept aware of what is going on through such publica- 
tions as the "School Outlook," which is a PTA presentation. This is sent 
out monthly and lets the parents know what is going on in our school. 

It's very well done and includes articles in sufficient depth so when a 
parent reads it, they really have a grasp of whatever is going on at the 
high school. 

It seems that, by and large, the steps that are taken to overcome 
the problems are communication, communication, communication; whenever an 
opportunity exists for the sharing of ideas for obtaining feedback on 
these ideas, those steps are takrn. 

After a program has been initiated, the program is kept going 
through normal staffing procedures. The staff members, having been 
oriented fully in the particular innovation, ten' to go on and work 
consistently at the program because in their own t. .. '.king there has been 
an ideological shift; that is, the rationale out of which they operate 
has been changed so there is never a question in their mind that the pro- 
gram should not continue. Of course, there is again publicity along the 
line, even for existing programs so that there is some reinforcement on 
the part of those who are working with these programs to continue their 
work along these lines. 

1 might mention here the school's annual report which gives a 
succinct summary of the activities of every single organization in 
school, and the innovative programs even though they cease to be innova- 
tive, that is when they begin to become routine, are reported there so 
everyone knows what is going on and feels they are being recognized. 
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Question 4 

What does the administrator believe to be the most effective methods or 
forms for the evaluation of educational innovations? 

In establishing a program that has not been in existence before, 
there are certain basic needs which have not apparently been met so there 
is a need for a new kind of program. These needs are fairly well spelled 
out in conversation through in-service kinds of meetings and in the dis- 
cussions which take place in department meetings and administrative 
council. Sometimes these educational objectives — that is, the goals for 
the innovative programs — are specified and laid out very clearly. On the 
other hand, many of our innovative programs are so new that there is no 
one to refer to for specific kinds of things we would like to bring out, 
so that a number of our programs have rather hazy and unclear objectives 
in the beginning. For an example, when we established the Opportunity 
School for Discipline Cases we knew of no other school in the country 
that had this kind of program. We knew we had a problem with students 
whp were being expelled from school, who were being removed from their 
educational environment, and who might otherwise be salvaged if we had 
some other way of working with these students. "Brainstorming" on the 
problem resulted in many ideas arising, including the Opportunity School. 
This school hps been in operation for several months but the specific 
educational objectives have not yet been formulated. I suspect during 
the summer or during the ensuing year that the people who have been 
associated with the project will sit down and write more clearly what 
it is that this kind of program will be able to accomplish. Then having 
had this as a background experience and having established these objec- 
tives, the program will be altered to meet the specific objectives as 
stated. 



The kinds of data that are collected and categorized depends upon 
the kind of innovation about which we are r.peaking. In the case of the 
Opportunity School for Discipline Cases, teacher and student opinion will 
probably be relied upon quite heavily. The same would be true for team 
teaching and courses in data processing, although in the latter regard 
perhaps the opinions of future employers would be sought as well. I 
think that there is a basic recognition here at school district A that 
much more needs to be done in this area. As a matter of fact, we ate 
now hoping to find a director of research who might work full-time on 
our staff to help set up not only the educational objectives but the kind 
of evaluative instruments that v‘11 provide the data that is required in 
the evaluation of projects that may become operative. 

As was just r.entioned, opinion questionnaires are relied upon quite 
heavily in the assessment of educational innovations. The other instru- 
ments which are used are primarily those in the cognitive domain, that is, 
those that deal with the intellectual aspects of student performance — 
achievement tests, in other words. 

The people who are involved in the evaluation ■ > f our progress vary, 
of course, from students whom I have mentioned to teachers and adminis- 
trators. A great amount of use, again, is made of consultants who will 
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come in and speak with staff members, then observe the program in its 
operation and write up their report and recommendations to submit them 
to all concerned. The thought here is that these people from the outside 
may look on our program with more objectivity and be able to bring to us 
a different perspective to our concerns which tend to be somewhat biased 
by our daily activities and personal interests. 

Question 5 

What does the administrator believe to be the most effective procedures 
for diffusing information pertaining to the success or satisfactory use 
of innovations? 

One of the practices that school district A has been following for 
a number of years is to put out an annual report which is much more than 
a statistical report. It contains a section in which a department chair- 
man, of which we have 16 at school district A, describes the achievements 
of his particular department and what innovations are planned. In addi- 
tion, each issue of the annual report features one or two special pro- 
grams in our school and contains information in depth for anyone that 
might be interested. Over a period of years, quite a number of volumes of 
^formation then are available to those that come inquiring about innova- 
tion and change here at school district A, 

School district A also maintains a very active visitation program. 
The word soon gets out through word of mouth by college, universities, 
student teachers, and others that certain things are going on at school 
district A and then people begin to inquire about what’s going on. We 
permit anybody and everybody who wants to visit school district A to come 
and to talk to staff members and to administrators. We have materials 
which have been reproduced about these programs. An addition to our dis- 
semination process is an overview tape, that is, a tape describing school 
district A which is shown to anyone who comes to visit us. It describes 
facilities, the student body, the community, and all the various factors 
about school district A which can help the visitors develop a frame of 
reference so when they get out into the building to talk with teachers and 
students they might have the kind of background information which will 
permit them to be more specific in their questioning of these resource 
people, because this is really what our teachers are. They are resource 
people and consultants Just as the consultants are that come from outside 
the school to talk to our own staff personnel. Again, I should mention 
that many of our people serve as consultants to other school systems 
during in-service meetings and workshops. Many of our staff members 
serve as resource people and even directors of these workshops. Many of 
the examples that they would use in their speeches and conversation 
reflect what is going on here at school district A so that the name of 
our school district is soon battered about quite cormonly among educators. 

I feel also that we should mention the fact that school district A 
has been a demonstration center for the gifted student for a number of 
years and that this program is particularly geared toward the dissemina- 
tion of inform ition about the gifted programs. In this regard, a special 
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pamphlet and brochure have been prepared which was sent out to large 
numbers of school systems in Illinois describing the programs and inviting 
anyone who is interested to come in and see what is going on here. 

Of all the methods used in disseminating information about school 
district A, I believe the most effective is the practice of our staff 
members taking part in other school systems' in-service programs. 

Applying what they have been doing that is useful in proper perspective 
at school district A in the workshop, as examples, tends to make people 
aware of what is going on in our school district. This method, in my 
opinion, is very effective because when people come to visit school dis- 
trict A without proper background and preparation, they usually walk 
away with a "halo” effect saying it was great to be there and they are 
doing some wonderful things but of course this isn't applicable to our 
situation. We don't do this, we don't do that, we haven't the money, 
we haven't the personn 1 and the excuses are so great that the transfer 
of learning that we would like to see take place never really does take 
place . 



I don't believe that in school district A we have a person who is 
designated with the authority for the dissemination of intormation — that 
is, the responsibility of everyone. That is, when the superintendent 
speaks to groups in the community, he is disseminating information. 

When the assistant superintendent and the administrative intern talk to 
members of the lay advisory council on a monthly basis, they are taking 
the responsibility for the dissemination of information. Similarly, 
teacher i, when they attend graduate school, or are visitors elsewhere 
for a number of reasons, their reference to school district A and what 
is being done there becomes a method of disseminating information. 

Perhaps the most aggressive campaigner for school district A is 
the superintendent who is known nationwide not only for his efforts at 
the secondary school level but for his service record in various other 
kinds of social agencies such as the College Entrance Examination Board 
(CEEB) , the Illinois State Scholarship Commission (ISSC), and marfy others. 
1 don't believe we are trying to make a great amount of noise as to what 
we are doing here at school district A. It's sort of a residual effect 
of our normal conversation with people during our daily activities. There 
is no real effort being made to test our own horns by sending information 
about our programs far and wide. 

An exception to this, however, would be our practice of sending our 
annual report very widely to members of our community. Of course, our 
community has a large number of people who are influential not only in 
our local community, but throughout the Chicago area and even downstate. 
The news soon gets down to these people of what some of our innovations 
are about. When we do talk with visitors and talk with others in the 
community about innovations, we usually will preface our remarks by 
saying we are in a pilot study stage of the project or the program is now 
operational on a continuing basis; In other words, state quite clearly at 
what stage we are so that the person listening has an understanding of 
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the frame of reference from which we are speaking. As an example, the 
Opportunity School for Discipline Cases is definitely in the pilot stage. 
We have had a number of inquiries about it already and we have indicated 
that we have not subjected this particular innovation to intensive evalua- 
tion. Therefore, our comments about it have to be accepted in that light. 

School district A and the board of education, the superintendent, 
and the other administrators have, for a great number of years, felt the 
responsibility for education that goes beyond the boundaries of our school 
district. The feeling has been that we are blessed with financial 
resources that many other communities do not have and if we can give 
service to others outside of our cormunity as well as to ourselves through 
opening our doors to visitors, and through the dissemination of informj- 
tion to those who write asking for such information, then we will go ahead 
and cooperate fully with them. 

1 think it's important to note that all the superintendents that 
school district A has had have always been brought in from outside the 
community. Only once has there been a promotion to the superintendency 
from within. The men that come in have contacts with people from outside 
the district and community, and have a vision, which is possible, would 
not exist if they had lived their entire life here or spent most of their 
professional career in this community. 

Many of the board members who have to give their approval to the 
expenditure of money for dissemination hold positions in the community, 
not only the school district proper, but Chicago as well, which gives 
them the perspective that is broader than that of the local community. 

Many of them are executives and fly around the country or hold positions 
in which they, too, are concerned with publicity and advertisement, but 
basic to all of this, the people of school district A see education as 
one of their primary commodities. This community is education conscious. 
There are a number of colleges and junior colleges here, a number of 
private schools; and while the community is comprehensive in terms of 
socio-economic groups, there is a definite commitment on the part of the 
large majority of the citizenry for education and its goals. 

Again, many of us at school district A feel that there are many 
residual benefits to be derived when innovation is undertaken. Even as 
you become alert to one innovation, you are beginning to open your mind 
and becoming open-minded toward other kinds of innovations. You become 
aware of things around you and you begin to develop a tolerance for 
changes in the routine because many of the things we do on a daily basis 
in our public schools have very little substantiation and actual research 
evidence . 

There is little reason to feel that the old is better than the new, 
other than there is the crusted tradition and extended rationalizations 
which seem to give it credence. So that 1 think that the teachers, super- 
intendent, and board members all feel that if ve can stimulate people to 
think ve are performing a real role in education and through the process 




of thinking enable them to carry on the process of a kind of research 
which is desperately needed in education. Then we have been providing a 
real educational service. 

The major problems we encountered in diffusing information per- 
taining to the success of innovations may be identified as follows. 

Large numbers of visitors encompass and consume much of our time. We have 
had approximately 2,000 visitors this school year. More than 3,000 hours 
of consultation was put in with these visitors by members of our staff. 
There are bound to be interruptions in our class routine when visitors 
come early and depart late. Time that would have been put in observing 
teachers and talking with students in sharing of ideas among ourselves 
have often been put in talking with visitors. 

A great deal of correspondence takes place when people find out 
that you are an innovative school, and this consumes additional expense 
and secretarial help. The cost of reproducing materials such as bulletins 
pamphlets, and brochures is extremely expensive. If you decide to charge 
for these items, which seems very reasonable, again you must establish 
some kind of mechanism to handle this work load. The business office or 
some other group within the organization must be assigned this responsi- 
bility. 



Another problem is the expectation on the part of those who come 
inquiring, that we have all the answers. There is much frustration to be 
found therein and many people who come have little tolerance for ambiguity 
We have much ambiguity here at school district A. In fact, the 4\igh 
degree of tolerance we have for it allows us to move ahead with something 
now that other people would fear to attempt. Still another problem which 
has manifested itself is misrepresentation. Frequently, we find people 
that have visited us, who form some initial impressions going away singing 
to praises, then others come along expecting to find great things here 
only to find that we have not moved as far as others have given us credit 
for. 



Another thing I would like to address myself to in this regard is 
this. If an idea takes hold in a school and begins to develop, by the 
time it reaches full bloom and maturity in that school setting, much time 
will have passed. If you follow the practice of having each idea that 
got started in school reach full bloom and fruition, it is possible that 
five or six other ideas that are equally as good will have passed you in 
the meantime. I have noticed that during my stay here at school district 
A that a lot of ideas have gotten hold here firsc and they were started 
here and people came to visit and then a few years later expected to 
come back and see these ideas in full maturity only to find that the idea 
had sort of passed out of existence to be replaced by some other idea. 

Yet in all fairness, there are many schools that get the idea from our 
school system and now have carried it to a much further stage than we have 
ourselves. Meanwhile, we are working on other kinds of projects. It 
may seem iucongruent that an innovative school would have this kind 
of characteristic, that is a shift from one idea to another, yet this 
seems to be the practice here. If sn innovative school is indeed to be 
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an innovative school, then that school must be open-minded to every 
idea which comes along. If its heart and soul is captured by one idea, 
then there is some doubt that the open-mindedness is going to persist 
very long. Whether or not this is a fair summation in the listener's 
viewpoint, this would seem to be the philosophy that is followed here in 
school district A. 

Chapter IV which follows employs a format similar to the one used 
in this chapter to describe the verbatim interviews with the school 
administrators from the 11 remaining school districts in this study. 
However, instead of reporting the verbatim responses of the administrator 
being interviewed, a condensed description of his responses will be given. 




CHAPTER IV 



SUMMARY OF DATA COLLECTED 



Data presented in this chapter were collected from school d. strict 
case studies and structured interviews. These data were secured, as were 
the data in Chapter II, to determine what factors school administrators 
perceived to be critical in bringing about planned educational change in 
selected Illinois school districts. 

The general outline of the remaining school districts case studies 
tend to be similar, but some variation in information about individual 
schools is included when it adds to the understanding. The case studies 
are coded to assure anonymity of the school districts and the administra- 
tors (SEE APPENDIX B) . 

The data in this chapter will follow the format of the previous 
chapter. That is, a description of general background information about 
each school is followed by a summary of the administrators' responses 
to five specific questions. However, in contrast to Chapter III where 
the administrators’ responses were quoted verbatim, this chapter offers 
a condensed, general summary of such responses. 



School District B 



School and Community 

School district B, which was organized i. to a consolidated community 
school district in 1961, is located in Cook County on the northwestern 
metropolitan fringe area of Chicago. The 14 attendance centers in the 
elementary school district had an enrollment of 7,365 pupils in grades 
kindergarten to eight for 1965-66. In 1965-66, the assessed valuation of 
the school district was $137,231,097 and the per pupil expenditure was 
$618.28. 

The community is residential and middle to upper middle class. 
Parents of the pupils primarily are employed in professional and skilled 
occupations . 

School and Staff 

The school district has 345 certified staff members. Eighty-three 
hold master's degrees, one a doctor's degree, two no degrees, and the 
remaining 259 have bachelor’s degrees. The school district has a "recog- 
nized status" with the Illinois Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction . 
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Curriculum 



Basic courses are offered in English, foreign language, mathe- 
matics, social studies, practical arts, fine arts, physical education, 
and science. Advanced courses are offered in mathematics and science. 
The school district has the reputation of experimenting with new methods 
and techniques in bringing about educational change. 

Guidance 



The annual state report indicates that school district B had a 
partial guidance program. There were two speech teachers, two nurses, 
two reading consultants, and one half-time psychologist assigned various 
clock hours in guidance. Guidance services were provided in the homeroom 
of the one junior high school and by the classroom teacher in the elemen- 
tary school. 



Ability and achievement tests were given in all grades except five 
and six. 



School and Community Relations 

The school district uses the following media to inform the commun- 
ity about its schools: local newspaper, radio, parent organizations, 

citizen committees, school newspaper, bulletins, and a district newsletter 

Chief School Administrator 

Chief school administrator No. 2 has a master's degree and 10 
semester hours of post graduate work and holds an Illinois Elementary 
Supervisory Certificate. At the time of the interview, the district was 
administered by the acting assistant superintendent. His appointment as 
acting superintendent was to allow more time to select an able successor 
to the superintendent who recently left for a similar position in the 
eastern part of the United States. The former superintendent had estab- 
lished a reputation for the school district that encouraged change by 
establishing an atmosphere encouraging experimentation and teacher 
creativity. 



Interview with Ch i e f School Administrator No . 2_ 

The opinions of the assistant superintendent in schoo) district B 
are indicated in a question-by-question summary of the interview. 



Question 1 



What conditions or circumstances in the local community and in the school 
district does the administrator consider necessary or desirable for 
curriculum change? 



The administrator states that the following community conditions 
are necessary for desirable curriculum change: (1) open channels of 
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communication to the public regarding their schools; (2) board members 
who ave interested in education and actively support their administrators 
and staff; (3) active participation of lay advisory groups in educational 
planning; (4) adequate local financial support for implementing new pro- 
grams; (5) curriculum committees who have the responsibility for asses- 
sing, refining, and developing new programs; (6) working agreement with 
universities for pre-service and in-service consultant help in preparing 
staff members to be aware of and to use new subject matter materials; 

(7) encouragement of staff freedom to experiment v'ith new and unproven 
ideas; (8) initiation of a communication system which is open and which 
will provide the necessary feedback for identifying usable resources; and 
(9) administrative leadership which supports and encourages teacher 
initiative . 



Question 2 

What does the administrator consider to be essential practices in planning 
and preparing prior to embarking upon innovational programs? 

The administrator considers the following practices to be essential 
in planning and preparing prior to embarking upon innovational programs. 
First, teachers are identified and employed who have a sense of security, 
and adequate self-image, and a commitment to educational change. Second, 
a working relationship between the district and state, and out-of-state 
universities is established to provide pre-service teaching programs. For 
example, the administrator states: 

Students from the Chicago area attending the cooperative 
universities are encouraged to do their student teaching in 
this district. These students have the opportunity to observe 
and take part in new programs as well as to share experiences 
with both staff and pupils. In this way, we have been able to 
identify potential teachers whom we would like to have Join 
our staff . 

Third, teacher visitations to other school districts are encouraged when- 
ever an innovation is identified somewhere; a school representative 
observes this change and reports to the staff. If the staff feels that 
the observed program has merit and may be adapted to their situation, the 
process of purchasing materials and refining them gets underway. This 
practice has been followed in bringing about curriculum change in the 
mathematics and science programs. 

Question 3 

What does the administrator consider to be the critical factors related 
to the kinds of practices which would encourage and increase current and 
future participation in educational change? 

In this school, the administrator feels that the following critical 
factors encourage and increase current and future participation in educa- 
tional change. First, consultants are used as trouble shooters to respond 
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to some of the problems surfaced. The consultant is used to supply 
answers to some of the questions that cannot be answered in faculty cur* 
riculum meetings. Consultants are not used to create programs for the 
district. Second, school board members are informed of nevz programs 
which are being considered for adoption. Third, in-service programs for 
parents of pupils in pilot programs are provided. The importance of 
this interaction with the community through parent groups is necessary 
for successful participation in educational change. Fourth, total staff 
commitment is elicited to new programs. Fifth, the district initiates 
continuous evaluation, refinement, and revision of the programs. If the 
staff believes the program is ineffective it will be discontinued. There 
is a feeling that much is to be learned from programs that fail. If a 
program fails to live up to expectations, it is discontinued and the 
reasons for its failure are disclosed to the board, parents, and lay 
vested interested groups. 



Question 4 

What does the administrator believe to be the most effective methods or 
forms for the evaluation of educational innovations? 

The most effective methods and forms for evaluating educational 
innovations are: (1) subjective judgment of teachers who are in a 

climate which encourages them to surface their feelings and perceptions 
about children, their own teaching styles, and their perceptions of 
themselves; (2) pilot programs in particular subject areas; and (3) 
standardized test results. 

The person responsible for evaluating an innovation is the director 
in charge of the program or the individuals responsible for the initiation 
of a particular project. Consultants are not used in this phase of the 
innovat ion. 



Question 5 

What does the administrator believe to be the most effective procedures 
for diffusing information pertaining to the success or satisfactory use 
of innovations? 

The administrator says that the most effective procedures for dif- 
fusing information pertaining to the success or satisfactory use of innova- 
tions are: (1) the newsletter, which goes to parents of pupils three 

tines a year, and one district-wide periodically to the staff; (2) local 
newspaper articles; and (3) video tapes of new programs. The video-tape 
procedure is the most effective method for this district in disseminating 
information related to the innovational programs. 

The superintendent Is the person responsible for the dissemination 
of information related to innovative programs. He delegates the responsi- 
bility to a number of people depending upon their roles in the school 
district organization. 
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School District C 

School and Community 

School district C, located in central Illinois, is a unit district 
organized in 1948 and has an administrative structure including grades 
kindergarten to 12* In 1965-1966, there were 21 at tendance centers with 
a total enrollment of 11,825 students. The assessed valuation of the 
school district was $211,157,873, and the estimated per pupil expenditure 
was $640.00. A new high school was opened in the fall of 1966. 

The community is residential and is the home of one of our state 
universities. The socio-economic background of its citizens is mostly 
upper middle class, some middle class, and a small representation of 
lower class income groups. 

Parents of the children are predominately employed in professional 
and skilled occupation. The remainder are unskilled workers. 

School and Staff 

The school district has 702 certified staff members; of these, 47 
are administrators. Master’s degrees are held by 352; bachelor’s degrees 
are held by 334; seven have doctor’s degrees; and nine have no degrees. 
The school district is accredited by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools and has a "recognized status" with the 
Illinois Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Curriculum 



School district C has provided a variety of selections and sequences 
of subjects for pupils having different abilities, interests, and needs. 

The district has received statewide recognition for its work in special 
education* Thousands of visitors come to observe the special service 
programs, including three programs for the handicapped: (1) the program 

for the trainable and educable mentally handicapped; (2) the program for 
the physically handicapped-home and hospital instruction, the orthopedi- 
cally handicapped, the blind and partially seeing, the deaf and hard of 
hearing; and (3) the program for the multiple handicapped. These visitors 
also observe the services rendered by speech correctionists , social 
workers, psychologists, consultants for the gifted, the coordinator of 
pre-vocat ional education for the handicapped, and the coordinator of 
hearing and vision screening. 

Guidance 



The guidance department has 22 guidance counselors, but only 
eight are certified by the Illinois Office of the Superintendent pf Public 
Instruction, Nine are full time and 14 are part time. The 1965-1966 
pupil-counselor ratio was 312 to one. There is no guidance director for 
the guidance department. Ability and achievement tests are given in 
grades seven to 12. 
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SchooJ. and Community Relation s 

The school district uses the following communication media to in- 
form members of the community about their schools: local newspaper, radio, 

television, parent organizations, citizen committees, school newspapers, 
bulletins, and district newsletters. 

Chief School Administrator 

The chief school administrator has a doctorate in education and 
holds an Illinois Life General Supervisory Certificate. He has no 
additional graduate work beyond the doctorate. The 1967 school year was 
his last year, as the district's chief school administrator, after 38 
years as a school administrator. 

Interview with Chief School A dministrator No . _3 

The superintendent delegated the responsibility of the interview 
to the assistant superintendent for instruction. The opinions of the 
assistant superintendent in school district C are indicated in a question- 
by-question summary of the interview. 

Question 1 

What conditions or circumstances in the local community and in the school 
district does the administrator consider necessary or desirable for 
curriculum change? 

According to the administrator interviewed, the community is 
receptive toward and supportive of educational change. Several reasons 
for this contention are cited: (1) a well-informed, university-influenced 

community of citizens; (2) a past history of supporting new programs as 
well as building and tax referendums; (3) a good system of communication 
with the community; and (4) excellent community respect established toward 
the superintendent and the board. 

Question 2 

Wnat does the administrator consider to be essential practices in planning 
and preparing prior to embarking upon innovational programs? 

The following practices are essential in planning and preparing for 
educational change: (1) a careful estimate of the resources necessary for 

change; (2) a careful consideration for all the people that will be 
affected by the change; (3) an adequate, competent staff and necessary 
personnel to initiate the change; (4) the development of the basic program; 
(5) the modification and revision of the basic program as the result of 
staff reaction; (6) the presentation of a final draft to the top adminis- 
tration and board of education for adoption; (7) the formation of an 
internal committee, depending upon the scope of the innovation; (8) a care- 
ful definition of the role of each committee member; and (9) a discussion 
of the benefits to be acquired by each department, school, and district 
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on the whole. This last stage of planning is initiated with a written 
proposal and followed through the nine stages given above until adoption 
by the responsible parties (i.e., the individual(s) delegated by superin- 
tendent) . 

Planning for change is coordinated through the office of the 
assistant superintendent of schools. 

Question 3 

What does the administrator consider to be the critical factors related 
uo the kinds of practices which would encourage and increase current 
and future participation in educational change? 

Four practices encourage and increase current and future partici- 
pation in educational change. First, the use of scholarly consultant aid 
proves helpful. Consultants are used to draft a proposal for project 
funds. If the proposal includes consultant fees, they are paid through 
the project funds; if consultant fees are not included in the proposal, 
funds are appropriated from the school district^ educational budget. 

Some state university consultants come to the school at their own 
expense and provide excellent help with the programs. Second, an effec- 
tive procedure is implemented to notify the citizens about educational 
change* They need to become acquainted with the proposed change and how 
it will affect them. Implementation is achieved by giving citizens 
sufficient information so they will accept the coming change, cooperate 
with its adoption, and continue to support it. A related requirement is 
to give the staff involved in the change assurance that their "empire" is 
not to be completely upset. Third, in coping with problems affecting 
change, the director of a particular program is delegated the responsi- 
bility of setting up meetings, releasing bulletins to affected teachers, 
and watching for unusual expenditures which could seriously affect the 
success or failure of an innovation. Fourth, the continuation of the 
programs which have been initiated is assured by the appointment of a 
competent person as director or coordinator, who has been closely associ- 
ated with the program since its beginning. His responsibility is to 
report the progress continuously to all individuals concerned with the 
program. Consultant services for sustained evaluation are also recom- 
mended and necessary for a program's success and longevity. 

Question 4 

What does the administrator believe to be the most effective methods or 
forms for the evaluation of educational innovations? 

* The following methods are considered effective in evaluating 
educational innovations* First, the method of evaluation will depend 
upon the innovation* Sometimes subjective staff opinion is sufficient. 

At other times, outside sources may be used. Psychologists and social 
workers can be used if extensive testing is required. Second, a program 
should include written educational needs and objectives that hope to be 
attained and are described thoroughly and succinctly with tentative goals* 
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Third, the data collected and categorized will vary with each innovation. 
If the' data are concerned with the improvement of instruction and 
youngster achievement, evaluators gather base-line data of student per- 
formance in pre-program and post-program situations through the use of 
standardized achievement test results. Fourth, the measuring instrument 
will assess whether or not the stated program objectives are being 
attained. Fifth, the resources used to evaluate the program's progress 
include staff personnel, psychologists, social workers, guidance people, 
administrators, and special resource persons who are assigned duties as 
directors or coordinators of projects. 

Question 5 

What does the administrator believe to be the most effective procedures 
for diffusing information pertaining to the success or satisfactory use 
of innovations? 

The following procedures are considered to be most effective for 
diffusing information pertaining to the success or use of innovations. 
First, internal and external procedures are established for releasing 
information about innovational programs. Internal procedures are staff 
bulletins, superintendent's weekly newsletter, presentation at general 
faculty meetings by scrool representatives, and presentations at school 
faculty meetings. External procedures are local newspaper releases, 
television and radio presentations, school visitors, and news items pub- 
lished in professional journals. Second, the most effective method is a 
basic factual statement or annual report attractively presented which 
describes the innovations attempted, what is to be accomplished, and how 
the change will affect the staff close to it. The material to be released 
is presented in such a way that it is useful for lay and professional 
people* Third, the responsibility for the dissemination of this informa- 
tion is assigned to a school and community relations director. The timing 
for the release of information depends upon the success of the program and 
is held until the evaluators have had a chance to document its effective- 
ness. Fourth, the importance of disseminating information about the 
various programs and informing the public about their schools is the 
obligation of the district, Professionrl dissemination takes place when 
there is something worth releasing which may be of value to others and Is 
done on an exchange basis with other school districts and by personal 
visitation to school districts. Several thousand visitors who are inter- 
ested in observing the educational programs come to this district each 
year. Fifth, the major problems in disseminating information about pro- 
grams are: (a) lack of funds, (b) sufficient number of competent staff 

members for certain programs, (c) lack of released time for staff to work 
on special programs, and (d) ineffective debriefing sessions for the 
visitors . 



School District D 



School and Community 

School district D is located in the western suburbs of Cook County. 
The single attendance center in this high school district has an enrollment 
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of 1,100 students in grades nine to 12. The high school district was 
organized in 1960. The school was planned, built, and is functioning 
in association with ideas that have grown out of the Commissions Research 
Project financed by the Ford Foundation (The Commission on Utilization 
of the Staff in the Secondary Schools). A summary of the project may 
be found in Trump and Baynham f s book Focus on Ch ange published by Rand 
McNally of Chicago, Illinois, in 1961. 

The estimated assessed valuation in 1965-x966 of the school 
district was $65,245,732, and the per pupil expenditure was $881.00, 

The community is an industrial one, and its citizens represent the 
middle class and low middle class levels of our socio-economic groups. 
Approximately 3 to 5 per cent of the adult population are professional 
people; the remainder are employed in skilled and unskilled occupations, 

The elementary r, feeder schools M are of the traditional type; 
therefore, when students enter the high school, they experience a change 
in classroom and instructional methods and techniques. 

School and Staff 



The school district has a certified staff of 79 teachers and four 
administrators. Master’s degrees are held by 41 of the teachers, and each 
administrator has a master’s degree or work completed beyond the master's. 
The remaining 37 staff members have bachelor’s degrees. 

The school district is accredited by the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools and has a "recognized status” with the 
Illinois Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Curriculum 



The school is considered by its administrative and teaching staff 
to be a comprehensive high school. The school has the reputation of being 
innovative, It has made provisions to provide small and large group 
instruction for its students. Large and small group instruction and 
independent study are made available through the use of team teaching and 
flexible variation of class schedule. The administration has been able 
to make better use of the staff by using teachers in a team teaching 
situation. The recent addition of the learning laboratory has provided 
a needed impetus to the independent study phase of the school’s educational 
program. 

Basic courses are offered in academic areas, and advanced credit is 
offered in science, mathematics, English, and foreign languages. The 
industrial arts program and the vocational education program offer a 
wide range of courses and work study programs for the non-college bound 
student . 
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Guidance 



The guidance department has three full-time qualified guidance 
counselors. The pupil-counselor ratio for 1965-1966 was approximately 
380 to 1, Ability and achievement tests are given in grades nine to 12. 
Guidance services are also provided for any external testing such as 
psychological referrals. 

School and Community Relations 

The school district uses the following media to inform the community 
about its schools: local newspapers, radio, parent organizations, citizen 

committees, school newspapers, and bulletins, 

Chief School Administrator 



Chief school administrator No, 4 has a master r s degree in educa- 
tion and no graduate work beyond the degree. He is completing his eighth 
year as a school administrator and holds an Illinois All-Grades Super- 
visory Certificate. 

This school administrator is a replacement for the former adminis- 
trator who has been recognized nationally as an individual who has 
exercised a great deal of leadership in educational change in Illinois. 

Interview with Ch ief School Administrator No . 

The opinions of the superintendent in school district D are indi- 
cated in a question-by-question summary of the interview. 

Question 1 

What conditions or circumstances in the local community and In the school 
district does the administrator consider necessary or desirable for curric- 
ulum change? 

In this community, the acceptance of educational change depends 
upon the board of education and people of leadership ability in the 
community itself. The attitude, in general, is reflected by the citizens 
advisory council and other study committees that were formed at the 
initial stages of development when this community was in the process of 
changing from a non-high school district to a high school district. 

The most reliable way to determine the availability of resources 
in the community is through the superintendents direct contacts with 
various community agencies that have had a long tradition in the area. 

The resources are best Identified by the people who live in the community 
for a relatively long period. Typical organizations that might assist 
educational change would he: (1) the village government, (2) the youth 
activity groups, (3) the park board, (4) civic clubs, and (5) church groups. 
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Question 2 

What does the administrator consider to be essential practices in planning 
and preparing prior to embarking upon innovational programs? 

Plans and organization for innovation should be based upon a 
clear-cut idea of what purpose the innovation is to serve. Plans for 
coordinating educational change will require parental involvement, active 
participation on the part of the instructional staff, and the cooperation 
of, and hopefully, the ideas and attitudes from the student body. 

Question 3 

What does the administrator consider to be the critical factors related 
to the kinds of practices which would encourage and increase current and 
future participation in educational change? 

The use of outside consultants at a time when their impact will 
be felt by the instructional staff is important. Consultants in many 
instances will add credibility to an innovation if they are present when 
a citizens advisory group or other kinds of groups in the community are 
considering some kind of educational change. 

The problems encountered in initiating educational change stem 
from staff and community apathy. Problems in this situation are best 
handled through an extensive on-going communication pattern that involves 
students, parents, teachers, and leadership personnel. Continuous in- 
service programs and the reinforcement of ideas by the leadership people 
are essential to keep educational change moving in tin intended direction. 

The maintenance of a program that involves innovation requires 
that leadership people be trained in depth; that is, the potential 
leaders should be identified on the staff, their involvement should be 
encouraged, and the abilities of these people should be used in initiating 
and maintaining new programs. 

. The re-training of new staff members is one problem which has been 
eliminated by having seniority teachers of the teaching teams accept the 
responsibility of acting as mentors for new teachers, This system of 
aiding new teachers has worked out adequately so far. 

Question 4 

What does the s\ Lnistrator believe to be the most effnctive methods or 
forms for the evaluation of educational innovations? 

The general problem involved in collecting and categorizing data 
to assess innovations will vary considerably with the kind of innovation. 
Much of what is done in terms of the assessment of innovations is 
probably best called intuitive. 

Procedures or instruments used to assess an innovation 1 s success 
will depend upon what the administrator intends to assess. For example, 
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if he were interested primarily in the cognitive domain, then the types 
of instruments utilized would more than likely be adequately served by 
the usual standardized achievement tests, such as the Sequential Test of 
Educational Progress (STEP), the Iowa Test of Educational Development 
(ITED) , and others. These tests would show nothing except the perform- 
ance in the cognitive domain of the student. 

The personnel and the kinds of resources used in evaluation will 
vary with the kinds of resources which are financially available in the 
school system. The small schools are going to have difficulty getting 
the kind of research help that might be extremely important to the type 
of evaluation that they would like to undertake. The use of consultants 
from colleges and universities to assist the staff establish a program of 
evaluation that seems realistic for the setting, seems to be the most 
likely way out of this dilemma. 



Question 5 

What does the administrator believe to be the most effective procedures 
for diffusing information pertaining to the success or satisfactory use 
of innovations? 

The use of a film strip with a tape combination has been quite 
effective for explaining particular aspects of the program and the overall 
picture of practices. Printed materials in the form of brochures are verv 
useful and effective. 

On-the-site visitations seem to be a very effective way of inform- 
ing people about innovative practices. Much creditability is given to an 
innovation if the visitors become acquainted with the instructional staff 
and with some of the members of the student body; the innovation seems to 
be more realistic to visitors when they talk with the people who are 
associated with the innovation on a day-to-day basis. 

Of the methods described, there is no way to differentiate between 
their relative effectiveness because the film strip, the tape narration, 
the printed materials, and the visitation are combined into a single 
informative unit. The tape-film strip is generally used to give informa- 
tion before the on-site visitation. A briefing is given on site by a 
demonstration director. The visitor is then taken on a tour of that 
part of the building which seems to be of most interest to him. Points 
of primary interest have been identified in communication with the 
visitors before they actually arrive on the school site. Then a de- 
briefing, an evaluation, is the closing phase of a visitation. 

The individual responsible for disseminating information in the 
school is the demonstration director. His primary job is to collect and 
organize information from the staff and put it in a form most meaningful 
for visitors. He is responsible for the mailing of materials, answering 
requests for materials, devising new ways of presenting ideas, and plan- 
ning film strips and other informational materials. The release of 
information concerning the outcome of innovative practices is generally 
based upon the demands. People hear about the innovations and they want 
details . 
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In trying to disseminate details about innovative programs , the 
administration found It difficult because of a lack of personnel and/or 
time to fill all requests for information and for visitations to the 
school. Visitations numbering 1,500 to 2,000 during the operational 
part of each school year indicate the magnitude of this problem. 



School District E 



School and Community 

This school district is located in Cook County north of the city 
of Chicago, Illinois. It was organized as a high school district in 1900. 
It has two attendance centers, each housing grades nine to 12. In 1965- 
1966, the total school district enrollment was 5,128 students. The 
assessed valuation was $385,417,945 and the per pupil expenditure was 
$1,169.00. 

The community is residential and its citizens represent predomi- 
nately the upper class and some upper middle class socio-economic groups. 
Parents of the students are primarily employed in professional and 
skilled occupations. 

School and Staff 



The school district has 365 certified staff members; 267 hold 
master’s degrees; 77 hold bachelor’s degrees; and 12 hold doctor’s 
degrees. The school is accredited by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools and has a '’recognized status” with the 
Illinois Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Curriculum 



This school district has not been as aggressive as others in 
publicizing its educational programs. It offers the conventional college 
preparatory science, mathematics, and liberal arts courses augmented by 
vocational offerings. School district E’s high school curriculum is 
considered progressive and innovative. On a closed circuit television 
network video tapes and broadcasts are shown throughout the district. 

Small classes (one faculty member for every 15 students) are at the very 
"core” of school district E’s curriculum. The superintendent recently 
made this comment in a nationally recognized magazine: ’’Not even many 

of the high-priced private schools offer as much individual instruction."^ 
The high schools in the district are considered comprehensive in nature; 
that is, the programs offered include academic, technical, and vocational 
fields. 



^ Newsweek , 49:90 (May, 1967) 
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Guidance 



The guidance department has 16 full-time and seven part-time 
guidance counselors who are certified by the Illinois Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. The pupil-counselor ratio is 
approximately 86 to 1. Upon entering high school in the district, each 
student is assigned an advisor who, after visiting the student’s home, 
remains as an advisor of the student until his graduation. If serious 
problems arise, there are nine full-time social workers to assist the 
advisors. Ability and achievement tests are given in grades nine to 12. 

School and Community Relations 

The school district uses the following communication media to 
inform the community about its schools: local newspapers, radio, tele- 

vision, parent organizations, citizen committees, school newspapers and 
bulletins, and district newsletters. 

Chief School Administrator 



Chief school administrator No. 5 has a doctor’s degree jn educa- 
tion with no graduate work beyond the doctorate and holds an Illinois 
All-Grades Supervisory Certificate. He has completed 24 years of experi- 
ence as a school administrator. 

He delegated the responsibility of the interview to the Assistant 
Superintendent for Curriculum, Instruction, and Research. 

Interview w ith Chief School Administrator No . 5^ 

The opinions of the Assistant Superintendent in school district E 
are indicated in a question-by-question summary of the interview. 

Question 1 

What conditions or circumstances in the local community and in the school 
district does the administrator consider necessary or desirable for 
curriculum change? 

The community has placed its confidence in the school administra- 
tion to a rather unusual degree. For many years the citizens have held 
the attitudes that the staff should be highly professional and that once 
employed, they should be allowed to exercise their best judgment in 
determining the direction of both traditional programs and innovative 
practices . 

The attitude of the community is reflected in the manner in which 
the school board reacts to the following: (1) school administration, 

(2) financial support for buildings and new programs, and (3) the remark- 
able degree of freedom the school personnel have to determine their own 
ends . 
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This community has always taken pride in its ability to provide 
funds for adequate schools and school programs. The district in the past 
has been reluctant to "tap" other resources such as federal and private 
foundations, for additional funds to attempt other kinds of educational 
programs. This attitude is beginning to change now, and within the very 
near future, these federal and private financial resources, besides the 
district's taxing power, will be used to support programs. 

Administrators and knowledgeable staff members become aware of the 
resources available for educational improvement and change through the 
various publications reporting current educational activities and by 
attendance at and participation in professional association meetings. 

Question 2 

What does the administrator consider to be essential practices in plan- 
ning and preparing prior to embarking upon innovational programs? 

The school is highly departmentalized in its approach to curriculum. 
Each academic chairman (there are 14) is given considerable released time 
to meet the additional responsibility for keeping abreast of innovative 
practices in other districts, for discovering instructional materials, 
and for editing educational reports being published. Since the curriculum 
organization is departmentalized, the resources needed for innovative 
programs are made available to the staff by the department chairman. The 
school rarely operates in a centralized way in matters related to curricu- 
lum change . 

The director of curriculum meets monthly with department chairmen 
to discuss curriculum matters and new resources. Some departments are 
already undertaking educational innovation, mainly as the result of the 
initiative of teachers. Teachers who are eager to experiment tend to be 
those who are relatively new to the profession and who have recently 
completed their own training and education. In those departments where 
the curriculum is more traditional and where innovation is less frequent, 
the director of curriculum has to provide greater innovative leadership. 

The administrators have been looking at institutional models, such 
as Egon Guba's from Indiana University, for curriculum change and then 
asking themselves what step-by-step methods ought to be taken, first, to 
inform and, second, to encourage departments to engage in innovative 
practices . 

There is little dissatisfaction with this school district in terms 
of the objectives that the community has established for it and in terms 
of the objectives the school district has established for itself. There 
is no real indication that any major innovative practices are necessary 
to maintain the educational standards that are set. It would be very 
difficult in this school district to have a school-wide plan for educa- 
tional change. The departmental tradition is too highly established and 
successful to suggest that specific change would be school-wide. 
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Question 3 

What does the administrator consider to be the critical factors related 
to the kinds of practices which would encourage and increase current and 
future participation in educational change? 

The initiative for change has traditionally come from teachers 
and from the department to the central administration. It is important 
to establish an atmosphere in which new ideas can be proposed and tested. 
Those teachers who want to either initiate new courses or experiment with 
team teaching are encouraged to do so as much as possible within the 
budgetary limitation. In certain areas where there has been a common 
interest, innovations are being tried, and it has been the policy of this 
school to allow both the teacher and the department as much autonomy as 
possible . 

There are many different kinds of problems encountered in initiat- 
ing educational change. The teachers are assured that innovations they 
may not have proposed but which may affect them either directly or 
indirectly are not threatening and are not going to seriously restrict 
the way they will operate traditionally. Educational innovation is a 
sensitive area, and most of the problems are in this area of human 
relations. 

Another problem arises when an innovative program such as team 
teaching is started by a group of teachers who are not available after a 
year or two because they have gone into different work. Since the pro- 
gram was initiated because of the enthusiasm of these teachers, it is 
extremely difficult to find replacements who will sustain the program 
with the same enthusiasm and commitment of the previous teachers. The 
programs take some time before they become institutionalized and there is 
always the risk that when innovative programs become highly identified 
with particular individuals or a group of teachers, these programs become 
difficult to sustain with new individual in the school district. 

Question 4 

What does the administrator believe to be the most effective methods or 
forms for the evaluation of educational innovations? 

The school psychologist has been helpful in organizing research 
design. Several others on the staff who have had experience have assisted 
and experimented with several kinds of instruments. A number of people 
are interested and quite enthusiastic about the Flanders Interaction Matrix 
as an example of finding out about different ways of relating students and 
teachers in a classroom situation. The administrator stated: 

This year we have been trying to evaluate one of our team 
teaching projects which is an interdepartmental project. The 
types of data we have collected have been both subjective and 
standardized. We have used some instruments and the Flanders 
Matrix a great deal. I do not know how this is all going to 
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turn out; the teachers spent the whole first semester on 
this particular project of attempting to identify their 
educational objectives in behavioral terms so that we would 
have something to test . Whether we were successful in doing 
this, I do not know. We tried to design research in such a 
way that it will give significant data, but it is awfully 
easy to ascribe significance to data which it does not have 
and very easy to have missed data that actually shows your 
result . 

It is hard to know precisely what procedures or instruments 
various people are using to assess the value of technology, programmed 
instruction, computer assistance, and other things. There is no estab- 
lished procedure here; it depends upon the project and who is working on 
it. The psychologist will give a much more statistical orientation to 
the research. Some of the staff have research backgrounds and arc eager 
to get into the evaluation practices. Personnel engaged in evaluative 
research here include the school psychologist, the director of testing, 
teachers in the district with research and educational psychology back- 
grounds who have gotten into this area at their own request, tha programmer 
who is connected with the computer center, and students who are eager to 
be assigned evaluation projects in student activities. These students, 
members of the computer club, are getting experience in programming. 

There is no office of research, as such, but a great number of 
different people, from their particular point of view, have been doing 
a good deal of this work. The Assistant to the Superintendent for 
Curriculum, Instruction, and Research has the responsibility for inform- 
ing the central administration of the progress of various evaluative 
projects. 



Question 5 

What does the administrator believe to be the most effective procedures 
for diffusing information pertaining to the success or satisfactory use 
of innovations? 

The major procedure is talking to visitors who travel and visit 
other school systems. This i9 a time-consuming obligation, but it is 
necessary and valuable. Communication is most effective when people come 
and observe the school in operation. The spirit of any educational 
practice is difficult to convey in a paper or at a meeting. 

Some of the people have published works in professional Journals. 
Specifically, the school psychologist regularly reports his research. 

The school has not been as publicity conscious as some other schools. The 
school's practices are reported and publicized through conference reports, 
Conventions, and meetings where members of the staff are on panels or 
committees . 

The curriculum director has the responsibility for disseminating 
information in school district E. IMs district docs not, as a rule, 
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publicize innovational practices, and no information is released concern- 
ing the outcomes of any innovation until it is no longer innovative; in 
other words, until it has become sufficiently institutionalized so that 
it can be said, ‘'now this is a practice which school district E is using." 
This is not because the district is reluctant to publicize, but because 
this sort of publicity has limited reliability. Visitations are a better 
way to publicize innovations. 

This is a wealthy school district and for many years it has been 
nationally known for educational improvement. The resources and facili- 
ties available to this district allow the staff to do a number of things 
not possible in other school districts. However, some of the district’s 
practices are helpful to other school districts and can be followed by 
districts with limited budgets. Even so, this school district is not as 
conscious of an obligation to help other districts as other schools which 
have been, in a sense, more committed to innovation. 



School District F 



School and Community 

School district F is located in the northern metropolitan fringe 
area of Chicago in suburban Cook County. The elementary district was 
organized in 1950* There were 20 attendance centers in the district in 
1965-1966, that enrolled 10,720 pupils in grades kindergarten to eight. 

The school district’s assessed valuation was $338,400,997, and the per 
pupil expenditure was $687.30. 

The community is basically residential but has some industry 
located within the district. The socio-economic status of the citizens 
in the community is predominately upper middle class group. Parents of 
the pupils are primarily employed in professional and skilled occupations. 

The community and its school system have received national recog- 
nition because of sincere efforts to completely integrate their elementary 
schools . 

School and Staff 

The school district has 655 certified staff members, of whom 29 
are full-time administrators* Master’s degrees are held by 290 staff 
members, 350 have bachelor's degrees, eight have doctor’s degrees, and 
seven have no degrees. The school district is accredited with a "recog- 
nized status" by the Illinois Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction . 

Curriculum 



This district is, and has been in the past, involved in experi- 
mentation with such programs as "non-gradedness", special interest groups, 
initial teaching alphabet (1TA), and foreign language instruction at 
several schools. Tentative plans are for a district laboratory school 
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program to open the fall (1967). The laboratory school will be a "seed 
school" where new methods and new programs for pupils in grades kinder- 
garten through fifth will be cried and evaluated. If proven worthwhile, 
programs then will be transplanted to other district schools. The 
enrollment of the laboratory school will be selected from among the 
children whose parents express an interest in the objectives of the 
school. Enrollment will represent a cross-section of racial and socio- 
economic groups, pupil attitude and intelligence groups, and district- 
wide geographic representation. 

Guidance 



The information related to the guidance department was taken from 
the School District Annual Report and Application for Recognition. 

Guidance service is provided from kindergarten to the eighth grade 
each homeroom group, kindergarten to the eighth grade, is a unit for 
guidance purposes. The guidance department had 16 qualified guidance 
counselors. The pupil-counselor ratio was 900 to 1. The clock hour 
assignments for guidance counselorr was as follows: nine counselors 

spent five hours per day; two psychologists spent four hours per day, 
and five counselors spent six hours per day with research and testing. 

Ability and achievement tests are given in grades kindergarten to 

eight . 

School and Community Relations 

The school district uses the following communication media to 
inform the community about its schools: local newspapers, radio, tele- 

vision, parent organizations, citizen committees, school bulletins, 
brochures, and district-wide newsletters* 

Ch 1 c f Sch ool Administrator 

Chief school administrator No. 6 has a doctor's degree in educa- 
tion and holds an Illinois All-Crades Supervisory Certificate. He has 
taken no graduate work beyond his doctorate and is completing his seven- 
teenth year as a school administrator* 

Interview with Chief School Administrator No * 6 

The opinions of chief school administrator No. 6 are indicated in 
a question-by-question suimary of the Interview. 

Question 1 

What conditions or circumstances in the local community and in the school 
district does the administrator consider necessary or desirable for 
curriculum change? 

The significant criteria for curriculum change is the appetite of 
the community for education. If the comunlty does not have the appetite 
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for quality education, then curriculum change or any other kind of sub- 
stantial change in the school program becomes an uphill fight. If the 
community has an appetite — a desire for quality education — then the job 
is much easier, These are major criteria for educational change: (1) a 

community must have a sufficiently broad tax base to provide sufficient 
assessed valuation per student to afford the kinds of things are are 
considered as curriculum change; (2) there has to be leadership in the 
community among laymen as well as among professional staff; (3) there 
his to be a willingness, a commitment, on the part of the professional 
staff to want to change — sometimes at the risk ot "sticking their necks 
out"; and (4) the board of education must want and encourage change to 
happen. 



The resources of the community are available if the administrator 
identifies them, ind then taps them by getting involved in and acquainted 
with the community. He goes to all kinds of meetings, not only of PTA 
and other cchool organizations, but also of various kinds of civic organi- 
zations. He is a member of a service club, and speaks whenever asked by 
service clubs, church groups, human relations groups, and other community 
organizations. At meetings of these groups, he has the opportunity to 
meet and talk with people representing all interest groups within the 
school community. This is the primary way the superintendent finds out 
what resources are available to him in the community. 

Question 2 

What does the administrator consider to be essential practices in planning 
and preparing prior to embarking upon innovational programs? 

Three practices seem essential. First, it is necessary to have a 
well thought out, articulately described program on paper. If it is not 
solidly prepared and has not been tested on some sampling groups, chances 
are that the change will not get "off the ground." Second, a particular 
plan should be brought to bear upon all the minds within the system. 
Criticism should be invited from :.iany different quarters and many people 
should have the feeling that they have e role in the planning and prepara- 
tion for the program. They then become emissaries or disciples of the 
program and therefore become salesmen for the change. The commitment is 
then established. Third, the main element in the coordination of the nlans 
is open communication which is a two-way channel to all affected by the 
innovation . 



Question 3 

What does the administrator consider to be the critical factors related 
to the kinds of practices which would encourage and increase current and 
future participation in educational change? 

If in the course of planning for a particular change there is a 
need for outside consultants, arrangements for this resource are made. 
However, this school district doe9 not depend upon outside consultants 
to provide plans and a format for change. Instead, consultants assist 
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the district after the plans are known. The administrator feels that 
until the district has established a firm direction (toward specific 
goals) the idea of consulting someone outside is a waste of time and 
money. 



A main factor influencing the initiation of education change, and 
any kind of change, is the normal tendency for people to cling to the 
status quo. They like the security of the status quo because they know 
it. They may not like *:he status quo, but when change is suggested, it 
is a departure from the status quo and only the adventurous ere willing 
to depart, 

Another problem is complacency. Very often the status quoism is 
associated with the idea that people believe they have the best, the 
biggest, and the most, and chev know it is good. Why should they change? 
This attitude is usually the reason for a long continuation of certain 
practices and complacency that has built up over a period of time. 

Problems in initiating change are encountered as they arise, and 
an attempt is made to anticipate as many problems as possible. Mine- 
tenths of the problems arise from faulty communications, so communication 
channels are rechecked to see if they have become blocked or if the need 
for a particular channel had not been foreseen in the first place. 

Once the program is initiated and implemented, it attaches itself 
in the tealm of the usual process of administration in order to continue. 
Effective administration is the element that keeps the program going. 
Effective administration means effective follow-through and delegation 
and assignment of specific responsibilities. 

Question 4 

What does the administrator believe to be the most effective methods or 
forms for the evaluation of educational innovations? 

The major kinls of data to be collected and analyzed depend unon 
the particular kind of change or innovation involved. A knowledge of 
experimental design in essential so that the right kind of data will he 
collected. 

All kinds of attitude surveys, empirical measures, achievement 
tests and aptitude tests are used. Ail the personnel that may be con- 
cerned with the topic are used. No specific personnel are associated 
with a change and as many people as possible on as broad a spectrum as 
possible are involved. These same people are involved in the evaluation. 

Question 5 

What does* the administrator believe to be the most effective procedures 
for diffusing information pertaining to the success or satisfactory use 
of innovations? 
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Communication in the printed form (meeting reports, memoranda, 
brochures, and pamphlets) is the simplest, but it is not the most effec- 
tive. It is concrete, but most people will not take the time to read 
this kind of material. However, priority material is printed in local 
newspapers since most of the citizens in the community read newspapers. 
The administration maintains a good day-to-day relationship with the 
press. 



The superintendent of schools is responsible for the dissemination 
of materials dealing with innovations. Information is not released until 
the school district has something to substantiate its claims. On the 
other hand, people are continually informed as to what their schools are 
doing. Then, when the district does have some substantial data, it is 
released. The district releases its subjective evaluation continually 
and its empirical, objective evaluation only when it has finished gather- 
ing all of the necessary data. 



School District G 



School and Communit y 

School district G is located north of the city of Chicago in 
suburban Cook County. The district was organized over 70 years ago. It 
is a high school district and has one attendance center. The administra- 
tive structure includes grades nine to 12, having a total enrollment of 
3,323 students. The assessed valuation of the school district in 1965- 
1966 was $281,234,803, and the per pupil expenditure was $350.00. 

The community is strictly zoned as a residential area, and its 
citizens are from the upper middle class socio-economic group of our 
society. The parents of the students are predominately employed in pro- 
fessional occupations. 

School and Staff 

The school district has 186 certified staff members. Five of 
these are full-time administrators. Of the 186 certified staff members, 
155 hold master's degrees, 29 hold bachelor's degrees, and two hold doc- 
tor's degrees. The school district la accredited by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and has a "recognized 
status" with the Illinois Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruc* 
t ion . 

Curriculum 



The high school in the district is considered a comprehensive 
high school by its administrative staff. It offers a wide and varied 
number of courses in the academic, technical, and vocational fields of 
education. Its primary purpose, however, is e college preparatory curricu- 
lum. Eighty-five to 90 Per cent of the graduates go on to college. This 
percentage has remained constant since 1940. 
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Guidance 



The guidance department has 15 full-time guidance counselors and 
one part-time counselor who are certified by the Illinois Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. The department is supervised by a 
guidance director. The pupil-counselor ratio for 1965-1966 was approxi- 
mately 280 to 1. Ability and achievement tests are given in grades nine 
to 12. Services are also provided for any psychological testing that may 
be required. 

School and C ommunity Relations 

The school district uses the following communication media to 
inform the community about its school: local newspapers, radio, tele- 

vision, p arent organizations, citizen committees, school newspapers and 
bulletins, and district newsletters. 

Chief School Administrator 

Chief school administrator No. 7 has a doctor's degree in educa- 
tion and holds an Illinois All-Grade Supervisory Certificate. He has not 
taken any graduate work beyond the doctorate and has completed his eleventh 
year as a school administrator. 

Interview with Chief School Administrator No . ]_ 

The opinions of the assists.. uperintendent in school district G 
are indicated in a question-by-question summary of the interview. 

Question 1 

What conditions or circumstances in the local community and in the school 
district does the administrator consider necessary or desirable for 
curriculum change? 

The community has an upper middle class socio-economic status in 
which most of the parents have had college experience. The parents olace 
a high value on education and want a good education for their children. 

They realize that this means a more conscious effort must be made to 
adapt themselves to many of the changes in our society. They recognize 
that this is more costly than to run a static school program. This is • 
what they wont for their children; therefore, they expect "to keep up to 
date." This attitude of the community is known to the superintendent 
through his direct contact with citizens. The administrator is sensitive 
to the various subgroups within the community so that he nay have some 
concept of what they are willing to accept and reject. The community 
would not want the schools to be "fadistic." 

Administrators do not overemphasize their personal roles in bring- 
about innovations. The faculty of the school must be deeply involved 
committed to make an innovation successful. This does not mean that 
administrator has no role to play, because he does recruit the faculty 
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and recommends them for appointment. If the school district is to be 
progressive in terms of making desirable changes, the administrator mast 
provide leadership to do the following: (1) assemble a faculty that is 

able to work in this kind of environment, (2) encourage and stimulate the 
faculty to do creative thinking, (3) give the faculty a feeling of 
security while experimenting, and (4) allow the faculty a high order of 
freedom. 

The administrator knows that even if innovations are planned, some 
of them will fail. The teacher who is not free to undertake a new idea 
until he can guarantee that this new idea is sound, is not really free to 
be creative. The teacher knows that the administrator wants the school to 
constantly improve itself, but he also knows that the administrator 
realizes that every idea will not be a successful plan. 

Question 2 

What does the administrator consider to be essential practices in planning 
and preparing prior to embarking upon innovational programs? 

The administration plans constantly for innovations in this school, 
and the department chairman is a very important person in supervision of 
Instruction and curriculum development. It is a regular part of the pro- 
cedure to discuss instructional and curricular problems in the administra- 
tive staff meetings, in the meetings of counselors, and in the meetings of 
department chairmen. All innovations are not discussed with the entire 
faculty. 

Frequently, a particular department will make a report to the total 
faculty on new ideas within that department. The personnel involved may 
repeat the report four to six times on a district institute day and at 
each meeting there will be about 30 teachers present to engage in a dis- 
cussion of some of the innovative ideas in the particular subject area. 

This is a much better plan than calling together all the district teachers 
at one time. The larger group reports are ineffective because the teachers 
cannot feel involved. The administration tries to keep all of the teachers 
aware of what is going on since this demonstrates to everyone that the 
school has an interest in new ideas, and the administration attempts to 
keep the people who will be affected by the change informed of its progress. 

Question 3 

What does the administrator consider to be the critical factors related to 
the kinds of practices which would encourage and increase current and 
future participation in educational change'.' 

The following factors are important in encouraging and increasing 
current participation in educational change. First, staff members are 
urged to attend conferences, institutes, and conventions since very few 
consultants are brought in from the outside. Staff members are made to 
feel that they are Intimately involved in the whole change process, and 
and therefore they have to hear and discuss ideas with People in their 
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fields and from different schools. Second, the whole faculty is informed 
about educational change by various means. This is difficult to do but 
essential to help keep a proper climate for change. Third, the community 
is informed of what the schools are doing by a newsletter sent out to 
parents by the superintendent every two months during the school year. 

A program is not always kept going once it is initiated, and some- 
one has to make the decision whether or not to continue the program. Some- 
times, these decisions have to be made rather early in the experimentation. 
The administrators have to be convinced that some degree of success is 
being attained and th* 2 t the program is worth continuing; without this 
administrative support, it is impossible for a program to survive. 

Question 4 

What does the administrator believe to be the rao3t effective methods or 
forms for the evaluation of educational innovations? 

Many evaluations of innovations involving changes in technique 
and instructional methods are based upon subjective data. It is easy to 
over-emphasize the validity and use of certain tests in some of these 
evaluations. 

At least once eve:'y five years a rather careful follow-up study is 
made of a class that graduated at least five years previously. The idea 
of the annual follow-up study is rejected because it becomes superficial. 
There is not time to do a study carefully in one year, so it is better 
to do a study more extensively every five years. This surfaces more 
clues from the students after they have matured a bit and can look back 
to make a more valid judgment about what the school did in preparing them 
for later life. 

Counselors have a very close relationship with students in this 
district and frequently are the first people who can tell whether a pro- 
gram or a particular teacher is successful. During administrative meet- 
ings, the counselors are able to talk about matters related to educational 
change that have been learned from the students and staff. 

Question 5 

What does the administrator believe to be the most effective procedures 
for diffusing information pertaining to the success or satisfactory use 
of innovations? 

The greatest shortcoming of this district is that it does not have 
time to print public relations materials. There are tines when brochures 
are prepared and mailed, but generally speaking, the district has not 
done this effectively. 

The administrators feel that a face-to-face contact with parents 
is important. The PTA meetings are effective since the meetings are hold 
for parents of pupils at particular grade levels. Because the number of 
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parents present is small enough, there exists an important face-to-face 
relationship with parent and counselor. A typical meeting includes an 
hour-long presentation and discussion of some idea, followed by a social 
hour where the parents visit with their childrens' counselors. Each of 
the 12 counselors meets with 30 parents. The face-to-face contact with 
their children's counselors gives parents a chance to make observations 
or evaluations of what is taking place. 

The superintendent has the primary responsibility for the dissemina- 
tion of information fbout the innovational programs. The responsibility 
is delegated to other staff members who are either associated with an 
innovation or the originators of the idea. 

The high school is one of two senior high schools in America that 
has been chosen by the American Library Association to demonstrate library 
services through Knapp Foundation support. The superintendent speaks to 
various groups about this Knapp Foundation project, and this gives him a 
chance for a more personal communication with the public. In 1967, 

2,500 visitors at this school observed what was the operation of the 
library. This is a laborious kind of communication, but it is an important 
kind and in time it may be reasonably effective. 

The most effective dissemination of information about the school 
occurs when the staff makes presentations and speeches at meetings and 
when visitors observe innovative activities at the school. Each issue 
of a bi-monthly publication entitled "Highlights" emohasizes a particular 
project in great detail. The innovation is publicized only after it 
becomes institutionalized. 

The major reason for disseminating information about innovations 
is to let other school districts know what is being attempted. If they 
are interested, the experiences are shared with them. 

Some of the following difficulties arise in disseminating informa- 
tion about innovational programs: (1) the financial question of how much 

the community is willing to spend in terms of printed material, (2) the 
amount of released time the administrator should allow teachers to prepare 
materials for dissemination, (3) the practicality of releasing teachers 
from their regular teaching activities, and (4) the Jealousies which may 
develop among staff rembers when some have released time assignments. 
Released time becomes very costly, and one of the great problems is finding 
thu time and providing the talent necessary to prepare reports and related 
activities involved in disseminating information about educational innova- 
t ions . 



School District H 

School and Community 

School district H was organized in 1948. It is located in the metro- 
politan fringe area of the northern part of the state. There are four 
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attendance centers in the district! which enroll 2,580 pupils. The 
administrative structure is organized on a kindergarten to eighth grade 
plan. The estimated assessed valuation of the school district in 1965- 
1966 was $71,329,087, and the per pupil expenditure was $567.00. 

The community is predominately a residential area, and the socio- 
economic status of the citizens represents primarily the upper middle 
class of our society. Parents of the pupils are employed in either 
professional or skilled occupations. 

School and Staff 

School district H has a staff of 127 certified members. This 
includes eight administrators, four of whom are full-time and four, part- 
time. From this staff, 26 have master's degrees, 96 have bachelor's 
degrees, and three have doctor's degrees. 

The school is accredited with a "recognized status" by the Illinois 
Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Curriculum 



Many educational changes have occurred within the school district 
during the last few years. There has been a continuation of the ungraded 
schools, along with the initiation of team teaching. Maturation grouping 
has provided the opportunity for establishing teachable groups during the 
kindergarten stage. 

The introduction of the Initial Teaching Alphabet (ITA) at the 
primary level is proving to be an excellent beginning in reading for many 
pup Us . The modern mathematics program is Implemented throughout the 
elementary schools. The science programs are complete through all levels, 
and the social science curriculum is now under revision. 

School district H recently joined the Lake County Special Educa- 
tion District. This membership provides school district H with the staff 
and facilities necessary to educate all of its school age children who 
may have special education problems. Before this cooperative endeavor, 
children needing special education, other than the mentally retarded, 
were sent to other districts for their education. 

The school district H Middle School has gained national prominence 
in educational circles for ite advanced construction features and innova- 
tions in educational programs. 

Guidance 



The guidance department ha9 one qualified individual who serves as 
the guidance director. The pupil-counselor ratio for 1965-1966 was approxi- 
mately 600 to 1. Periodically during the pupils' years in school they 
will take tests of mental abilities and achievements in arithmetic, 
language arts, and reading. The results of the tests will be evaluated 
by teachers and administrators in planning the future work of the pupils. 
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School and Community Relations 

The school district uses the following communication media to 
inform the cooninity about its schools: local newspapere , parent organiza- 

tions, citizen committees, school newspapers, bulletins, brochures, and 
district newsletters. 

Chief School Administrator 

Chief school administrator No. 8 has a doctor's degree in education. 
He is recognized locally and nationally as an individual who has provided 
leadership for educational change. He has served as a consultant at 
workshops and teacher's institutes which have emphasized educational 
change. He is completing his twelfth year as a school administrator. He 
holds an Illinois All-Grade9 Supervisory Certificate for teaching and 
supervision in grades kindergarten to 15, 

Interview with Chief School Administrator No . 6 

The opinions of chief school administrator No. 8 in school district 
H are indicated in a quest ion -by -quest ion summary of the interview. 

Question 1 

What conditions or circumstances in the local community and in the school 
district does the administrator consider necessary or desirable for 
curriculum change? 

The administrator looks for six primary resources. First, to make 
educational change, a school must have the personnel who are not neces- 
sarily going to agree fully but who will carry out what has been decided 
collectively. Second, idee are needed which have been thought out with 
the staff who understand ideas and refuse to get involved in personality 
conflicts in order to carry out these ideas. Third, financial resources 
are necessary to implement educational changes. Fourth, the superintendent 
must be interested in doing something better and something new. Without 
his suppoi t , the change is not going to take place. Change does not start 
from the groundup, it starts from the top down. Fifth, the board of 
education needs to support the administrative staff with the change. Sixth, 
the pupils should be ready for the change. If the innovation is not going 
to help the pupils, the change should not be made. 

The administrator should live in the community for a while and get 
to know the community. He should know what resources are available, and 
more important, he should know what resources are not available, such as 
personnel, finance, and community attitude toward education. 

Question 2 

What does the administrator consider to be essential practices in planning 
end preparing prior to embarking upon innovational programs. 

There is a planning stage to make certain the staff knows what they 
want to do. The planning stage takes time and close personal involvement. 
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The plans are coordinated through communication. There is a face-to-face 
planning and face-to-face coordination session during which all persons 
involved (teachers, administrators, and lay people) can candidly and 
openly say all that they want to say. The discussion is recorded and 
sent to all the board members so that they are informed of what is being 
done. The initial communication technique with full interchange of ideas 
precedes any writing of prepared plans for changes. First, there must be 
a stimulus. Change generally does not evolve initially in a democratic 
way, 30 the stimulus of the change agent is a dynamic individual vho says, 
"We T re going to change," and then perhaps there will be a chance to 
initiate change. 



Question 3 

What does the administrator consider to be the critical factors related to 
the kinds of practices which would encourage and increase current and 
future participation in educational change? 

A main problem associated with initiating educational change is a 
sit 1 .e refusal to change. People want to change but they do not want to 
give up the security they have and take a chance on what may happen; 
innovation is a relatively slow process. The main deterrent to initiating 
change is refusal to accept the unknown. 

One factor that keeps the programs going is the "Hawthorne Effect," 
or a halo. People like to perform for other people. They get a feeling 
that they have something no one else has and they are going to make it 
work in spite of anyone. In 1967, over 7,000 people have visited the 
Middle School which is in somewhat of an organizational change. The 
problem arises when the visitors stop coming and the attention drops off. 
The answer is to create another halo. 

Question 4 

What does the administrator believe to be the most effective methods or 
forms for the evaluation of educational innovations? 

The most important piece of data that can be evaluated is the 
opinion of the teachers and pupils who are involved with the innovation. 

The teachers and pupils must meet in an atmosphere where they can be honest 
rather than defensive, and can tell what is wrong and what is right. The 
opinion of this administrator is that teacher and student opinion outweighs 
test data anytime. There are many kinds of data to collect: written 

materials, taped recorded materials, Interviews, and testing. Standardized 
testing, which may satisfy the conscience of the board and the community, 
is being done, but the administrator questions standardized tests as a 
sole criterion for evaluating innovative programs. 

Once a change has been started, it must be evaluated every day so 
that it may be corrected if necessary. This change must be continuous and 
needs to be assessed continuously by the people involved in the programs. 
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Question 5 

What does the administrator believe to be the most effective procedure 
for diffusing information pertaining to the success or satisfactory use 
of innovations? 

The normal procedures are used to diffuse information in this 
district such as intcr-office memos, newspapers, notification to board 
members, brochures, and articles published in national magazines . 

The best public relations person is the child, not the teacher, 
not the parent, and not the administration The way to get something out 
and have it accepted is to have the child go home and say, "Gee , isn't 
this a great time we are having at school. I am so excited about 
arithmetic." When this happens, the parents say, "That program works." 
The child is the one who influences those who hold the purse strings. 

It is the superintendents responsibility in this district to see 
that any written release is made available to anyone interested in the 
school *s educational programs. All facte related to an innovation, good 
or bad, are released. The various phases of an innovation are presented 
in the form of a report to the board in an open public meeting. The 
people involved in particular programs make their own reports to the 
board. 



The major reasons for disseminating information in this district 
are (1) to let the parents know how their children are being affected by 
any innovational program and (2) to share with other districts something 
that is workable in school district H. 

The administrator feels that the greatest problem of disseminating 
information of innovational programs is the inaccuracy of the reporting 
by the news media. It is very important that the administration be quoted 
fully and accurately. Anything less than this leads to news releases 
which are vague, ambiguous, and thus uninformative. 



School District 

School and C ommunity 

School district I has 41 attendance centers: four senior high 

schools, five junior high schools, and 32 elementary schools. The district 
was organized as a special charter district in 1865. The total enrollment 
in grades kindergarten to 12 in 1965-1966 was 21,063 students. The assessed 
valuation of che district was $316,287,067, and the per pupil expenditure 
during the 1965-1966 school year was $516.80. 

School district I is located in central Illinois in a community 
which is considered predominately industrial with some exclusive residen- 
tial areas. The socio-economic range of the district includes a large 
representation from the upper middxe and middle class group and a good 
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representation from the lower class. Parents of students are employed 
in a variety of occupations, primarily in the professional with some in 
the skilled and unskilled categories. 

School and Staff 

In the 1965-1966 school year the school district had. 971 certified 
staff members. These were distributed as follows: elementary schools 

had 436 full-time teachers and 13 part-time teachers; the Junior high 
schools had 137 full-time teachers and no part-time teachers; the senior 
high schools had 328 full-time teachers and 7 part-time teachers. The 
1965-1966 Illinois State Department Annual Report listed the district 
as having six full-time administrators located at the board of education 
office. Of the 971 staff members, 453 hold master's degrees, three hold 
doctor's degrees, 511 have bachelor’s degrees, and four have no degrees. 

The school district is accredited by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools and has a "recognized status" with the 
Illinois Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Curriculum 

School district I because of its size (44 square miles) and its 
large number of students (21,000) in grades kindergarten to 12 has a wide 
range of course offerings. In the elemetary grades special programs such 
as Head Start, Talent Project for Culturally Deprived, Special Education 
for the Mentally Retarded, and others have provided opportunities for all 
pupils of varying ability. Each of the four high schools in the district 
has An enrollment of over 1,200 students. With the recent opening of the 
Area Vocational School in the district, an expansion of course offerings 
was possible making the secondary school programs more comprehensive. The 
offerings include college level work with ability grouping in the academic 
areas, and diversified occupations education in auto mechanics, printing, 
electricity, and electronics. 

Guidance 

Guidance services are offered system-wide; however, no individual 
is appointed as the guidance director. The guidance department is com- 
prised of 21 qualified counselors; 17 are full-time and four are part-time. 
The 1965-1966 pupil-counselor ratio was 443 to 1. The district has two 
registered psychologists who handle psychological referrals. 

Ability and achievement tests are given in grades 2, 5, 7, 9, 11, 

and 12. 

School and Community Relations 

The school district uses the following communication media to Inform 
the community about its schools: local newspapers, parent organizations, 

citizen committees, radio, television, brochures, school newspapers, 
district bulletins to parents, and conducted tours of school plant for 
lay people and community businessmen. 
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Chief Schoo l Administrator 

School administrator No. 9 has a roaster's degree in school 
administration with an additional 32 graduate hours and holds an Illinois 
State Life Supervisory Certificate. School administrator No. 9 competed 
his thirty-ninth year and retired at the end of the 1966-1967 school year. 

Interview with Chief School Administrator No . 

The opinions of chief school administrator No. 9 in school district 
I are indicated in a question-by-question summary of the interview. 

Question 1 

What conditions or circumstances in the local community and in the school 
district does the administrator consider necessary or desirable for 
curriculum change? 

The community is receptive to educational change when the citizens 
know about it and particularly if it does not cost anything. This exist- 
ing attitude is reflected through feedback from the board of education 
members, who represent the community, and from, the community’s support of 
educational and building referendums in recent years. 

Question 2 

What does the administrator consider to be essential practices in planning 
and preparing prior to embarking upon innovational programs? 

The administrator stated three things are necessary in planning 
and preparing for educational change: (1) an organization which permits 

the staff to demonstrate their initiative and creativity, (2) the machinery 
for cooperative discovery for these needs, and (3) definite plans for 
initiating the project with faculty, parent, and student awareness, which 
may be accomplished through the news media, local staff bulletins, and 
other means of communication. 



Question 3 

What does the administrator consider to be the critical faccors related 
to the kinds of practices which would encourage and increase current and 
future participation in educational change? 

Consultants who are employed by the board of education may be from 
outside the school district or from within the school system, but not 
directly related to the initiation of the project. The funds for con- 
sultants are budgeted for this purpose by the board of education. 

The three main problems faced in initiating and encouraging educa- 
tional change are (1) getting sufficient funds to hire an adequate staff, 
(2) providing the staff with the released time necessary to be creative, 
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and (3) securing funds for the implementation of a program once it is 
developed. 

Two sources of revenue have been sought to secure funds for educa- 
tional change! (1) local support with board of education approval and (2) 
state and/or federal funds. Such funds are available from programs such 
as the state program for the gifted in both the developmental and domon- 
strational areas. Various projects are available from Title I and Title II 
of the ESEA (Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965). . 

Fu ids from private foundations were received from the Educational 
Facilities Laboratory to help finance the development of the design of one 
of the high school building additions and from the Kettering Foundation 
for a demonstration center to be operable in the fall of 1967. 

Question 4 

What does the administrator believe to be the most effective methods or 
format for the evaluation of educational innovations? 

In an attempt to evaluate the programs to see if the objectives 
are being reached, the following are used! standardized tests, achieve- 
ment scores, parent opinions, teacher opinions, and student opim is. 
Standardized testing is done regularly to assess the innovational pro- 
gram, while the other measurements are undertaken only when the pr* \wipals 
or directors of certain projects feel they are necessary. Therefore, the 
teacher, parent, and student opinion poll Is not a regularly scheduled 
evaluative procedure. The data gathered about tne innovation is relatively 
subjective except for the standardized testing being done. If any of the 
innovational programs warrant a specific type of evaluation, outside con- 
sultants are used. 



Question 5 

What does the administrator believe to be the most effective procedures 
for diffusing information pertaining to the success or satisfactory use 
of innovations? 

The most effective means for disseminating information on success- 
ful innovations is planned tours . These tours give visitors the oppor- 
tunity to see special programs in operation and to observe firsthand 
what is being attempted at the school. The facilities visited are 
explained in detail during the tour either by an administrator or prefer- 
ably by a staff member at the respective sites. After the tour, the group 
is asked to write an evaluation of what they saw with some comments about 
how the tour could be improved. 

The responsibility for the dissemination of information related to 
innovational programs varies with the project. The one immediately in 
charge of the innovation, whether it is the building principal or the 
department head, is the principle figure in disseminating information. 
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The public is informed of what is being done during the course of 
the project; this is a better procedure for communication than waiting 
until the conclusion of the project and then announcing the results to 
the interested people. Sometimes the nature of the project is such that 
there is not much to report until it has been completed. When the informa- 
tion is released depends upon the type of program. 

School district I has an educational obligation to release informa- 
tion on innovations to other school systems who are interested in anything 

that has been done or is being done in this system. Materials are avail- 
able upon request to the district. 

The two main problems in disseminating innovational programs are: 

(1) the matter of sufficient funds to pay for staff released time to 

prepare readable material about the projects so that it may be distributed 
to proper sources and (2) the fact that the staff members outside of these 
projects are operating in a different frame of reference from those 
developing them. The lack of direct contact with the projects may result 
in half truths or misconceptions about the real intent and basic objec- 
tives of the project. This creates dissension or a lack of support 
because people are not properly informed. 



School District J 



School and Communi t y 

School district J was organized in 1858 and is located in the 
northern part of the state. There are four attendance centers in the 
district which had 2,236 pupils in grades kindergarten to eight during the 
school year 1965-1966. The assessed valuation of the district was 
$93,339,975, and the per pupil expenditure during the year 1965-1966 was 
$794.84. 



The community is residential and has no industry. The socio- 
economic status of the citizens is in the upper class of our economy. 
Parents of the pupils are predominately employed in professional and 
skilled occupations. 

School and Staff 



The school district has 132 certified staff members and all have 
degrees. Three of these are administrators. Of the 132, 72 hold master r s 
degrees, three have doctor*s degrees, and 57 have bachelor^ degrees. 

The school district has a "recognize! status" with the Illinois Office 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Curriculum 



The district has had the reputation of being a leader in curriculum 
change for more than a quarter of a century. Members of its staff are 
recognized as leaders in the fields of mathematics , science, language 
arts, and other areas. There is a heavy commitment to curriculum develop- 
ment in the district. Currently, work is going on in assembling units 
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for mathematics, science, and language arts materials. The progressive 
school movement advocated by such educators as Dewey, Kilpatrick, and 
Washburne was given great impetus in this school district in the early 
1900’s. 

Guidance 



Guidance services begin at the kindergarten level. Group guid- 
ance is provided daily during an advisory period in grades six, seven, 
and eight. No information was available as to the number of qualified 
guidance counselors now employed in school district J or the pupil- 
counselor ratio for 1965-1966. Ability and achievement tests are given 
in grades kindergarten to eight. 

School and Community Relations 

The school administration uses the following media to inform the 
community about their schools: local newspapers, parent organizations, 

citizen committees, radio, television, and school newspapers and bulletins. 

Chief School Administrator 

School administrator No. 10 has a doctorate in educational adminis- 
tration and holds an Illinois All-Grades Supervisory Certificate. He has 
no graduate work beyond the doctorate and has just completed his tenth 
year as a echool administrator. He delegated the responsibility of the 
interview to the curriculum director. 

Interview with Chief School Admlnis trator No . 10 

The opinions of the curriculum director in school district J are 
indicated in a quest ion -by-quest ion summary of the interview. 

Question 1 

What conditions or circumstances in the local community ana in the school 
district does the administrator consider necessary or desirable for 
curriculum change? 

The community has a rich tradition of innovation which started 
with Carleton Washburne and his original attempts at individualized 
instruction. The community is anxious to maintain an image which is 
directly tied into being current and being on the "cutting edge" of 
educational innovation. 

Many community agencies that work closely with the school are The 
League of Women Voters, the PTA, Lions, Rotarians, and others. There 
has been a tradition of having lay groups work with the school people in 
curriculum change or innovation . 

The resources available to the administrator are (1) a faculty 
that is willing and interested to look at change and something new 
(probably the greatest resource), (2) financial resources that have been 
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available for educational change, (3) corporate leaders and businessmen 
in the community who by their direct personal contacts with granting 
agencies eliminate the delay in securing funds for programs that so many 
other districts have experienced, and (4) universities located near the 
district have a working relationship with the school to provide consult- 
ants for teacher institutes and workshops at the pre-service level. 

Question 2 

What does the administrator consider to be essential practices in planning 
and preparing prior to embarking upon innovational programs? 

The administrative staff provides the leadership for change by 
seeing to it that the teachers are encouraged and provided with all the 
resources necessary for designing innovative programs. This in our 
opinion Is of paramount importance to successful implementation of new 
and innovative progrrms. 

In this school district we encourage teachers to try new concepts. 
You may say that we have or are in the process of developing a degree of 
tolerance toward making educational mistakes, It's our feeling that 
teachers trying new techniques and methods will experience failures', how- 
ever, we feel these failures will not have an adverse effect upon our 
pupils' behavior. 

The Curriculum Director in our district assumes the '’catalyst 11 
role; he encourages the participation of staff in planning, designing, 
implementation, evaluation and dissemination of new programs. 

We feel in-service programs are important too, because the lines 
of communication are open to all staff this way. The staff members that 
are not directly involved in a particular program are still informed and 
as a result become aware of what is taking place within the establishment. 
This procedure encourages teacher interaction which surfaces many problems 
that are the concern of all teachers as they relate to their subject area 
and/or academic discipline. 

It is our feeling that since many of our teachers are in demand to 
serve as consultants this gives us an edge as to the needs of other 
schools throughout the State. We are fortunate in that our staff in toto 
have a sense of confidence, security and commitment toward educational 
change i Therefore, we feel we will be successful in developing and 
evaluating new programs. 

Question 3 

What does the administrator consider to be the critical factors related 
to the kinds of practices which would encourage and increase current and 
future participation in educational change? 

The administrator cited the following factors as important in 
encouraging and increasing current and future participation in educational 
change: (1) adequate funds to acquire the necessary staff, materials, and 
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equipment, and (2) time to maintain an on-going program. The main prob- 
lem encountered is lack of time for extensive pre-service and in-service 
training. 

Most of the programs that the school initiates involve a pilot 
study; if the pilot study shows program effectiveness, they may be 
incorporated into the regular program. Grade group meetings and curricu- 
lum meetings are held to demonstrate the effectiveness or lack of effec- 
tiveness of these programs. 



Question 4 

What does the administrator believe to be the most effective methods or 
form for the evaluation of educational innovations? 

The administrator feels that the evaluation procedure in this 
school district is inadequate. The job of collecting data and assessing 
the innovation is done without a sophisticated research design. The 
innovation is measured by expressed attitude and feeling of the teaching 
personnel, and this evaluation influences decisions as to whether or not 
programo will be continued and maintained. This procedure has many weak- 
nesses and some strengths. Valid research, therefore, which could be 
used outside the district is negligible. 

The programs are evaluated through the use of questionnaires and 
attitude inventories. Standardized achievement tests are also used to 
measure significant gains in pupil growth. The school psychologist has 
provided the school district with assistance in the area of program 
evaluation, and personnel from universities in the state assist in this 
evaluation also. 



Question 5 

What does the administrator believe to be the most effective procedures 
for diffusing information pertaining to the success or satisfactory use 
of innovations? 

There are a number of people within the school district who do a 
great deal of writing for publications that are distributed on a national 
basis. In addition, school district J operates its own press for publish- 
ing information about programs which are successful. A number of people 
on the staff have achieved national recognition and are used frequently 
as consultants and speakers to describe the innovational practices per- 
taining to their subject matter area. 

The most important device for disseminating information about 
educational innovations is the visitations by interested individuals and 
groups. An added advantage of this method is the interaction which takes 
place between teachers and visitors. This results in valuable feedback 
which is applied toward improving the understanding of innovational 
programs. 
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The superintendent by tradition is charged with the responsibility 
of disseminating information related to innovations. He often delegates 
this responsibility to various staff members closely involved with the 
innovation. 



School District K 



School and Com nunity 

School district K, located in Jackson County in the southern part 
of Illinois, was organized in 1923. It is a high school district with 
two attendance centers and an administrative structure including grades 
nine to 12, 

This residential community is located near a state university. 

The citizens represent predominately the middle class of our socio- 
economic groups. The parents of the students ate primarily employee in 
professional and skilled occupations, The remainder are unskilled 
workers, 

The assessed valuation of the school district for 1965-1966 was 
$52,186,856, and the per pupil expenditure was $631.89. 

School and Staff 

The school district has 76 certified staff members, Five of these 
are administrators, four full-time and one part-time. Of the 76 certified 
staff members, 53 hold master's degrees, 22 hold bachelor's degrees, and 
two are non-degree teachers. The school district is accredited by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and has a 
"recognized status 11 with the Illinois Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

Cc rriculum 



The school district is considered by its administration to be a 
comprehensive school district. It has provided those students who have 
indicated no interest in college with the opportunity to attend their 
Marketable Skills School. This school provides work-situation training 
in various marketable skills, and then places its students in actual work 
situations. Their progress is observed very closely, and follow-ups are 
made periodically after the students leave school and ire in employment 
full-time. The school is well known to educators interested in this kind 
of program. The school has been well recognized in the southern part of 
our state. The high schools in the district have a wide range of course 
offerings for the college-hound student, too. 

Guidance 



The guidance department has two full-time and three part-time 
qualified guidance counselors under the supervision of a guidance director. 
The pupil-counselor ratio for 1965-1966 was 290 to 1, 
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Ability and achievement tests are given in grades nine to 12. 

School and Community Relc ions 

The school district uses the following media to inform the community 
about its school s s local newspapers, radio, television, parent organiza- 
tions, lay citizen committees, school newspapers, and bulletins. 

Chief School Administrator 

Chief cchool administrator No. 11 has a master's degree in educa- 
tion with one year of additional work and holds an Illinois All-Grades 
Certificate. He has completed 13 years as a school administrator. 

He delegated the responsibility of the interview to his assistant 
superintendent and high school principal. 

Interview with Chief School Administrator No . 11 

The opinions of the superinte t and principal in school district 
K ate indicated in a question-by-que. a summary of the interview. 

Question 1 

What conditions or circumstances in the local community and in the school 
district does the administrator consider necessary or desirable for 
curriculum change? 

A receptive community to educational change is a community that 
has developed an attitude of confidence in its school district's board, 
administration, and staff. This may be reflected in proposed and passed 
bond and tax referendums , on one hand, and provisions made for selecting 
an adequate staff, providing for staff benefits (salaries and fringe 
benefits), and purchasing necessary equipment, on the other hand. 

An important condition for curriculum change is that the adminis- 
trators, teachers and others be knowledgeable of what is currently taking 
place in American education. Once an educational need is apparent, u.^n 
the staff finds out how to cope with the problem of identifying needed 
resources. It is necessary that the administrator become sensitive to 
whatever is lacking in his school system; then this dissatisfaction may 
dictate what the community or other resources can be channeled toward the 
remediation of any particular progtam. 

Question 2 

What does the administrator consider to be essential practices in planning 
and preparing prior to embarking upon lnnovatlonal programs? 

The administrator must have convictions that what he and his staff 
are attempting is the best for the students. Then he must constantly 
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encourage people to cry innovation, knowing Chat failure as well as 
success can provide valuable Information which may be important in identi- 
fying factors related to educational change. To bring about this change, 
there must be a total commitment by administrators, staff, and school 
board to innovate. 

A commitment by designated personnel to communicate throughout the 
school system is extremely important. The administrator must get out into 
the building and let the staff know he is interested in what they are 
doing. There must be this communicative Interest in innovation. 

The basic question that arises is whether or not the change will 
improve the general overall educational system. This administrator 
believes that this is the difficulty in education. Progress has been 
slow in making changes because there is no valid research to prove that 
a particular new method is better than the old way. Very little change 
will result if the research data have to be substantiated before the 
innovation can take place. 

When something Innovative is to be tried, the following procedures 
occur. First, a committee is established which is representative of the 
personnel who will be affected by the change. Second, the program is 
written carefully stating the objectives, the funds necessary, and the 
means by which the results may be evaluated. Third, the program is pre- 
sented for approval to the administrators by persons representing the 
committee working on the program. Fourth, the program is referred to the 
board of education for adoption. Committee representation is usually 
requested at the school board meeting for ad pting the program. This 
offers the oppotunity for the board to ask pertinent questions of people 
closely associated with the program. 

Question 3 

What does the administrator consider to he essential practices in planning 
and preparing prior to embarkirg upon innovatlonal programs? 

Each year the district has money appropriated in the budget for 
consultants. The nearby universities furnish a resource of professional 
people which is tapped quite frequently when a situation calls for it. 

The district tries to avoid an "Inbreeding" of consultant help; therefore, 
sophisticated professional people are sought from other parts of the 
state and from out of state to provide needed educational consultation. 

Every attempt is made to provide the staff with good working con- 
ditions; salaries and other fringe benefits are Important. The adminis- 
tration tries to maintain a per pupil ratio of under 20 per teacher. 

Class load adjustments are made to allow designated teachers the released 
time necessary to work on special projects. The budget provides funds 
for the staff to attend professional meetings, a practice which is 
encouraged by the administration and board. 
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Every encouragement possible is given all staff members to experi- 
ment in their own teaching areas. The administration likes to know what 
is happening and the results. The best method for disseminating Informa- 
tion about innovations is to have people visit the school during the year 
to see firsthand what the school is actually doing. A small group of 
visitors is handled easier than a large group because it is easier to 
communicate with a small group. There is no better way than for the 
superintendent to invite people to visit the schools during his contacts 
with groups of people in the community. 

The superintendent has the ultimate responsibility for releasing 
Information related to educational change. The beat resources for dis- 
seminating information are the personnel who are directly responsible for 
the Innovative programs. These people are made available to other school 
systems if they are asked to visit as consultants. It is an educational 
obligation of all personnel in this school district to contribute whenever 
possible to the dissemination of innovatlonal ro terials. 

The greatest problem in disseminating information Is the way it is 
Interpreted. Visitors come and immediately set up their situation. Most 
of the visitors do not realize the planning, the problems, and the educa- 
tional situation involved with initiating and implementing i- novations. 

As a result, many premature conclusions may be made in prejudging an 
innovation. This has a direct relationship to whether or not an attempt 
will be made to transplant any aspect of an observed innovation. 

An attempt is made to create an atmosphere which will stimulate 
the staff toward change. Participation in professional meetings and 
visits to other schools are encouraged so that the staff will become aware 
of what is current in other schools. 

An in-service program is provided for the staff members directly 
associated with any change, and for other staff members who must be 
educated to the fact that any particular innovation in the school will 
have some kind of impact on their particular subject area as well as on 
the entire school program. 

Once a program has been initiated and implemented, and has dhovn 
some indication of being acceptable, long-range plans are set up to pro- 
vide for 1 t9 cost. This necessitates looking at the program and project- 
ing over a period of time anticipated program demands in the form of 
money, staff, and necessary materials. 

Once a program has been initiated, a person is selected to follow 
it through who is a capable, knowledgeable individual having leadership 
qualities deserving of the staff's commitment. It is important to a 
school system to make every attempt to retain the competent personnel 
involved in innovative programs. If staff members who leave* the district 
are key personnel, the effectiveness and efficiency of the program are 
definitely affected. 
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Question 4 

What does the administrator believe to the most effective methods or 
forms for the evaluation of educational innovations? 

The district identifies the needs for a program and then relates 
the programs initiated to these felt needs. When a program is established, 
the objectives are written into the planning of the program in order to 
direct more effectively its development. Then the school does some basic 
research; nothing sophisticated is done, but objective data are gathered 
in order to make some conclusions as to whether or not the program is 
something worthwhile and whether to continue it. Referral is constantly 
made to the objectives to determine if the program is attaining the goals 
and the objectives expected of it. 

The instruments used to evaluate the programs will depend upon the 
program. Some programs, because of the nature of the innovation, use 
subjective measurement. For others, some types of instruments are used 
to measure its effectiveness. For example, a pre-test, post-test kind of 
instrument is used to check academic growth prior to and after using a 
particular technique. A controlled group and an experimental group are 
used to see if one group has performed better than the other, based upon 
the data received from the instrument useJ. 

In evaluating the programs, much depends upon teacher and student 
opinion and reaction to particular innovations. Evaluation is partly 
based upon a day-to-day feedback, and every attempt Is made to keep 
communication channels open. 



Question 5 

What does the administrator believe to be the most effective procedures 
for diffusing information pertaining to the success or satisfactory use 
of innovations? 

The educator who contributes to professional journals is involved 
in a two-fold venture. He helps the school disseminate what it is 
attempting to do, and this helps him to define, again, the goals and 
objectives in a formal manner. Educators should be cautious about 
Information that is released and should emphasize that this information 
is not a panacea, and that it may not work in every school. 



S chool Distric t L 



Schoo 1 and Community 

This school district is located in southwestern Illinois close to 
the metropolitan St. Louis area. It was organized as a unit school 
district in 1950. The district's administrative structure includes 
grades kindergarten to 12 in 12 attendance centers. There are six 
elementary schools (kindergarten to six), one junior high ~chcol (7,8,9) 
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and one senior high school (10,11,12) with a total student enrollment of 
5,088. 

The community is residential, and has a state university located 
within Its school boundaries. The citizens represent predominately 
middle f and some upper middle class socio-economic groups and are pri- 
marily employed in professional, skilled, and some unskilled Jobs. There 
are citizens employed on the professional staffs of the school district 
and university. A state mental hospital and the university employ approxi- 
mately 6 per cent of the community's workers. 

The assessed valuation of the school district for 1965-1966 was 
$75,662,052, and the per pupil expenditure was $495.31. 

School and Staff 

The school district has 233 certified staff members. Fifteen are 
full-time administrators. Of the 233, 97 hold master's degrees, 125 have 
bachelor *8 degrees, and 11 are non-degree teachers. The school district 
is accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and has a "recognized status" with the Illinois Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Curriculum 



The school district has over 1,000 pupils in grades kindergarten 
to 12 and offers high school courses which stress primarily a college 
preparatory curriculum. The school district has been very active as a 
demonstration center in association with the Illinois Plan for Gifted 
Youth. I ts leadership in educational innovation is recognized for the 
work of the junior high school administration and staff in programs 
related to the teaching of creativity. A recently completed experimental 
study in school district L involved 311 pupils of the eighth grnde class. 
This was an attempt to substantiate the teachability of creativity concepts 
as it may apply to pupils of elementary and secondary age. 

Eberle states that the results of the . jdy support the hypothesis 
that, "instruction in the creative thinking processes will produce a 
significant gain on measures of creativity."* 

Guidance 



The school district hss a guidance director and six qualified 
guidance counselors; four are employed full-time and two part-time. Five 
of the six hold specialist certificates in guidance, which means that 
each counselor has at least 32 semester hours of graduate work in guidance. 
The pupil-counselor ratio in 1965-1966 was 442 to ). Ability and achieve- 
ment tests are given in grades seven to 12. 



^Eberle, Robert F., "Experimentation in the Teaching of Creative 
Thinking Processes." Illinois School Research . 2:18 (Hay, 1966). 
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Chief School Administrator 

School administrator No. 12 has a master of arts degree in educa- 
tion and holds an Illinois State Life General Supervisory Certificate. 

He has taken 54 graduate hours of work beyond the master's degree and 
has completed 22 years as a school administrator. 

He delegated the responsibility of the interview to his assistant 
superintendent . 

Interview with Chief School Administrator No . 12 

The opinions of the assistant superintendent in school district L 
are indicated in a question-by-question summary of the interview. 

Question 1 

What conditions or circumstances in the local community and in the school 
district does the administrator consider necessary or desirable for 
curriculum change? 

In considering things that are necessary or desirable for curricu- 
lum change to occur, the following conditions are important: (1) the 

need for the change is recognized; (2) the money is budgeted for expendi- 
tures that might occur in promoting the change; (3) the staff is surveyed 
for talent available; and (4) time is alloted to prepare materials, to 
train personnel, and to do whatever else might be needed. 

Ways to test community attitude are through parent-teacher associa- 
tions, citizen's advisory councils, the board of education, community 
forums, service organizations, and through people who may have a particular 
interest in the school district. Support is then gained for the project 
by this participation and involvetr .ot of the community. Should problems 
occur later, the school does not have to fight the battle alone, but can 
discuss it with the community. 

The school district that really wishes to marshal forces need not 
be financially wealthy, but when the staff has shown initiative and willing- 
ness to put in extra tine and expend effort, then the administrator can call 
upon state, federal, and private resources to improve the offerings of its 
school system. The school system must take the initiative in seeking 
these resources. There are various commercial publishers who have out- 
standing consultants who are available if a school district is willing to 
‘ ask and go to the trouble of seeking these agencies. To benefit from 
these resources means that soAcone has to have the time and contacts to 
get things started. 



Question 2 

What does the administrator consider to be essential practices in planning 
and preparing prior to embarking upon innovations! programs? 
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This administrator believes that there should be some kind of out- 
line or step-by-step procedure of how the project is to materialize. This 
outline can serve as a talking point when working with people who will 
become involved. 

With the many kinds of programs now available and the many changes 
in curriculum, the need to coordinate has become increasingly important, 
and someone could be kept busy full-time working in this area. This school 
district uses two types of programs. Federal aid programs are categorical 
aid designated toward one particular aspect of program improvement. In- 
structional programs include various new ideas such as programmed reading 
at the first and second grade, tho inquiry method in teaching science, 
and individualized programs of instruction. A school may then become 
involved in a variety of seemingly unrelated programs that apparently 
lack coordination. This is a very real problem and still has not been 
solved to any degree of satisfaction. 

Question 3 

What does the administrator consider to be the critical factors related 
to the kinds of practices which would encourage and increase curtent and 
future participation in educational change? 

Critical factors relate to the training of the staff to proceed 
with the kind of activity that is desirable. The Job is one of identify- 
ing talent that is available to do these things. To provide for inter- 
ested people to become proficient in certain areas may mean sending them 
to institutes or sponsoring an institute. 

The planning aspects become a factor, and proper funds must be 
secured. People should not be expected to giva two, three, or four weeks 
of their time gratis to do professional work. Outside consultants bring 
a freshness to the school; this freshness is reflected in new ideas and 
new experiences. It is expected that consultants will be people highly 
sophisticated and knowledgeable in their area of specialty. 

Arrangements are made with university staff, commercial companies, 
and with various existing programs tc bring people of national stature to 
the community. It is beccuing more difficult to obtain these consultants 
because they ere in such great demand. However, this is still being done 
with good success. 

In attempting to cope with problems encountered in educational 
innovation, the school does the following.* (1) projects the innovation 
into the future, (2) provides time for people to be released fro® their 
regular duties to participate in this activity. No attempt is made to 
solve these problems on the spot, unless necessary, but the attempt is 
made to look ahead and build the staff in such a manner that there is 
time and talent available to do the ground work necessary to initiate 
the innovative program. 
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Question 4 

What does the administrator believe to be the most effective methods or 
form for the evaluation of educational innovations? 

Tests that measure anxiety, attitude, and teacher, parent, and 
student reactions are used to evaluate some of the programs. Evaluation 
is also accomplished through the use of checklists, inventories, and 
standardized tests . 

The kinds of data collected may be many and varied. The data used 
in this school has to do with teacher observation, teacher reaction, pupil 
reaction, pupil growth, and the overall contribution to the educational 
program within the school district. It is possible to secure this 
information in a well-prepared inventory. It is not a highly sophisticated 
document but something that tends to have some authenticity concerning the 
value of the programs. 

An evaluation takes many different forms and will give information 
on nttituuinal change, personality change, anxiety fluctuations, and 
Improvement in areas such as reading. 

Question 5 

Wli.it does the administrator believe to be the most effective procedures 
tor diffusing information pertaining to the success or satisfactory use 
of innovations? 

The success of a program should be reflected in a veil-written 
document that makes reference to (1) the kinds of materials used, (2) the 
procedures used, (3) the kind of consultative help that was available, 
and (4) the literature that was reviewed. The most effective procedure 
Is to prepare a report which contains statistical data showing the measure 
of success in something more than just subjective information. If a 
program has been well reported and is available in written form, it can 
be presented to those people vho request it. 

It has been pretty well established by Brichell in New York and 
through the work of the gifted program in Illinois that the most meaning- 
ful experience for people is to see and observe the program in action* 

Tl»l* Is known as the demonstration aspect. People do not profit from a 
speech describing the program; they profit somewhat better from written 
materials describing a program. Probably the most meaningful experience 
is that once they understand what is being attempted to actually visualise 
this kind of activity by (]> visiting the classroom, (2) seeing the pro- 
i ra^ in action, ( J) taking time after the lesson to talk to the teacher 
abi'ut what he has done, and («) asking pupils how they lelt abiii*t what 
v.is done. Ibis has a great deal of impact on people and tends to as isi 
thoi In evaluating a particular Innovation that they observed. 

Despite tin* various points of view expressed by some school 
administrators concerning the factors necessary for educational hange, 
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there were some consistent factors mentioned by all the school adminis- 
trators. These factors which were mentioned consistently by the adminis- 
trators as being necessary for educational change will be examined more 
closely in the next chapter. 




CHAPTER V 



ANALYSIS OF THE ADMINISTRATORS' RESPONSES AND THE FINDINGS 



The major purpose of this study was to determine what a select 
group of school administrators perceive to be the critical factors which 
facilitate planned educational change in their respective Illinois school 
districts. Specific attention in this study is given to the following: 
(1) the administrator's opinions of his role in coping with the problems 
of educational innovations, (2) the development and utilization of innova 
tional practices in Illinois school districts, and (3) the methods and 
procedures used in the evaluation and the dissemination of information 
about the innovational programs. 

Answers to the following questions provided the data for this 

study: 

1. What conditions or circumstances in the local community 
and in the school district does the administrator con- 
sider necessary or desirable for curriculum change? 

2. What practices does the administrator consider to be 
essential in planning and prepaiing prior to embarking 
upon innovational programs? 

3. What does the administrator consider to be the critical 
factors related to the kinds of practices which would 
encourage and increase current and future participation? 

ft. What does the administrator believe to be the most 

effective methods or forms for the evaluetion of educa- 
tional innovations? 

5. What does the administrator believe to be the most 

effective procedures for diffusing information pertaining 
to the success or satisfactory use of innovations? 



The Procedure and the Treatment of the Data 

Tha literature on change was reviewed in general and the material 
on educational innovations was examined specifically. Change in the 
fields of agriculture, medicine, and industry were studied for the pur- 
pose of securing an overview of the processes involved in change. From 
the review of these materials and the literature dealing with educational 
change, there failed to appear any information related to the concerns of 
this study (i.e., what administrators perceive to be critical factors 
related in bringing about planned educational change). 
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The interview sample used in this study consisted of the chief 
school administrator (or an individual delegated by hitn) of the school 
districts that were selected to take part in this study. 

/ These school districts were selected because they were mentioned 

most frequently as being innovative in a poll of all Illinois school 
administrators from school districts of 2,000 or more students in average 
daily attendance during the school year 1965-1966. An innovative school 
district was defined as one having educational programs which are: (1) 

novel, (2) organized, (3) systematically planned, and (4) goal orientated. 

The interview method with a tape recorder was used to obtain data 
from the chief school administrators. Each administrator was asked 
specific questions according to certain key areas as delineated on page 69. 

After the interviews, the administrators' responses were taken 
from the tapes and typed in manuscript form. One of these interviews 
was written verbatim as Chapter III in this study. The remaining 11 inter- 
views were condensed and analyzed. Principal opinions and generalizations 
consistently reported by the administrator were identified. From these 
generalizations were drawn the main conclusions end recommendations regard- 
ing educational change in selected Illinois school districts. 



Source of Data 

Several major sources of data vere employed in organizing the 
study. The utilization of the data were as follows. First, the litera- 
ture related in general and specifically to developing a master plan for 
public schools In Illinois was consulted In order to develop questions 
dealing with educational change. Second, a pilot study was conducted 
with four school administrators to review, discuss, and revise the 
questions to be used in the study and for the purpose of reviewing the 
interview technique to gather data. Third, some research studies were 
used to determine the effect of the interview format. Fourth, the Annual 
Reports of the Illinois Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
were studied to seek information to be used for the case studies of school 
districts in the study. Fifth, the most important source of data for the 
purpose of collecting pertinent information was the interview with the 
administrator. These data vere condensed, analyzed, and sittmarized, and 
conclusions and recoftmendations were made related to this study. 



Limitations 



The findings of this study are related only to those school dis- 
tricts which were identified by school administrators as being the most 
innovative in the State of Illinois. Tills sampling of schools was not 
made as a random sample but was based upon the subjective judgments of 
school administrators. Other related limitations to this study are as 
follows. First, the data vere limited because of the number of school 
districts taking part in the study. Second, no objective device was 
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devised to determine which schools in Illinois are innovative. The sub- 
jective opinions of administrators were used. Third, the 12 schools used 
in the study were selected through the subjective opinions of school 
administrators in school districts having 2,000 or more students in 
average daily attendance. Fourth, the facts related to educational 
change were not known. This study ws3 concerned with administrators' 
opinions as such opinions related to the process of change. However, 
the opinions of administrators must be taken into account so that critical 
factors which are responsible for bringing about planned educational change 
may be identified and analyzed. By identifying and analyzing the consis- 
tent factors mentioned by the school administrators, certain conclusions 
and recommendations may be made regarding the study. Fifth, there was no 
way to determine whether the administrators were giving a factual account 
of what is taking place in his school district. However, the investigator 
is reporting accurately the administrator's opinions or perceptions of the 
nature of innovations in his school district. On the other hand, it is 
not known 5f the administrator's opinions or perceptions are really an 
indication of what is happening or has happened; the administrator might 
have intentionally or inadvertently presented a picture of critical 
factors regarding innovations in his school district which simply may not 
correspond with what actually did occur in the school district. 



FindinRS 

The administrators' responses were analyzed and sisnmarized and the 
consistent critical factors necessary for educational change were identi- 
fied. They are as follows: (1) adequate financial support, (2) a well- 

trained staff, (3) organized educational planning, (4) an understanding 
of human relations, (5) a staff corroitment favorable to educational change, 
(6) adequate physical facilities, (7) an administrative staff which 
encourages educational change and staff participation in innovation, (8) 
an awareness of community needs, (9) a planned communications network for 
disseminating information, (10) a supportive public opinion for educational 
change, and (11) the use of evaluative techniques for continuous program 
evaluation. 

The following critical factors necessary for educational change 
are those most frequently mentioned by the administrators in the inter- 
views . 

Funds 



All the administrators interviewed emphasized the need for community 
support to finance educational programs necessary if students are to be 
prepared for life in a society characterized by technological changes. 

The ability and past history of the community's attitude toward the passing 
of tax and building referenduas give support to the operational budget. 

The income funds of an educational budget generally come from the local 
taxation even though these resources are available because of action by 
the state General Assembly. Supplementary state support refers to mone- 
tary aid of a special nature from the state which is used to finance 
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programs such as those concerned with the gifted child, pilot programs, 
and demonstration centers in various subject matter fields (e.g., English, 
mathematics, and foreign language). The federal grants support such 
programs as Head Start, four year olds' kindergarten, and programs under 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (ESEA) , and the 
National Defense Education Act of 1963 (NDEA) . The private foundation 
grants refer to such programs as the Staff Utilization Project and the 
Slower Learner Project sponsored by the Ford and Kettering Foundation 
respectively. 

All administrators indicated that extensive local support was 
needed; all districts used special supplementary state funds; five dis- 
tricts used federal funds, and eight districts used funds from all of the 
above-mentioned resources generally cited by the administrators. Table 1 
shows how the funds were utilized by school districts. 

Well-Trained Staff 

All of the participating school administrators agreed that well- 
trained staff members were necessary for developing new programs and 
techniques. Each participating school offered regular in-service train- 
ing programs for staff members during the school day. Four of the 12 
school districts secured outside consultant help for pre-school institutes 
for their new, inexperienced teachers and provided other kinds of staff 
assistance. Among the kinds of programs provided were workshops, insti- 
tutes, or programs for the purpose of appraising new materials such as 
those used in 'modern mathematics" or other curriculum areas as a regular 
part of the teacher's classroom responsibility. In addition, the utiliza- 
tion of specialized instructional devices anvi techniques, the development 
of teacher-made materials for use in new programs, and r.ew organizational 
patterns in curriculum also art illustrative of in-service program topics. 

According to all of the administrators, in-service programs pro- 
vided for teachers are doomed to failure if they lack adequate adminis- 
trative and staff planning. Furthermore, the administrators insisted that 
in-service programs should be held in lieu of a regulation school day, but 
if they are not, they insisted that extra pay for extra work should be 
provided for the teachers who participate in these programs. 

Many administrators expressed the opinion that in-service programs 
must be made an effective means by which administrators may improve pro- 
grams and may introduce innovations to a staff. Participation in new 
programs was considered essential to the understanding and acceptance of 
new techniques by staff members. 

Teachers' institutes have been considered effective by many adminis- 
trators in the improvement of educational programs, but only when there 
has been developed an awareness and interest in the given topics for dis- 
cussion. Therefore, the administrators emphasized that the sponsorship 
of workshops on a local or state-wide basis should be encouraged to 
* develop receptive attitudes toward educational change. 
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Funds 



TABLE 1 

FUNDS USED BY STUDY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

School Districts 

ABCDEFGHIJKL 1 



Local Funds Other Than State 
Foundation Level (e.g., 
additional tax and building 

referendums) xxxxxxxxxxxx 



Special State Funds (e.g., state 
program for gifted, demonstra- 
tion centers, etc.) xxxxxxxxxxxx 



Federal Funds (e.g., ESEA a . 

NDEA b and others) x x 



X x x 



Private Foundation Funds (e.g.. 

Ford, Kettering, Knapp, and i 

others) x x x x x x x j 

I 



a Eleraentary Secondary Education Act of 1965. 
^National Defense Education Act of 1958. 
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Planning 

All participating school administrators in this study agreed that 
organized cooperative educational planning should include the administra- 
tors, the teachers, and lay citizen advisory groups. They insisted that 
more effective involvement of every facet of the school and community in 
educational planning must become a reality. Such planning should Include 
well-defined roles for all participants. Although the roles were not 
definitely elaborated upon by those interviewed, the functions of the lay 
advisory groups were deemed advisory and not of a decision-making nature. 

According to most of the administrators, the lack of total involve- 
ment of community, faculty, and administrators in earlier educational 
planning must be re-evaluated if an organized and representative plan for 
educational improvement is to be realized. 

Human Relations 

The importance of the human relations factor was mentioned by all 
of the participating school administrators. The school administrators 
indicated that it was very important for them to have an awareness, to 
have an understanding, and to have an appreciation for the techniques of 
human relations. The administrators were aware of the importance of 
understanding the problems of various ethnic groups within the composition 
of the community. 

Staff Commitment 



There was total agreement among all of the school administrators 
about the necessity for staff commitment to experiment. The administra- 
tors of the districts believed that it was necessary to insure staff 
security and to encourage staff creativity when it relates to educational 
change in the classroom and district-wide projects. Administrators 
agreed that teachers and other staff members must be actively supported 
by the administrative personnel. Administrators further insisted that 
any threat to the teacher's security and creative skills must be removed 
so that teachers who are enthusiastic about trying out new ideis would 
be encouraged without taking personal risks. The administrators empha- 
sized that new ideas, methods, or procedurer which were attempted should 
(1) be planned, (2) be organized, and (3) have some method of supplying 
feedback to determine whether or not the new programs are accomplishing 
what they are supposed to. If the innovative programs are considered ade- 
quate by the administrative staff for their district, steps are taken to 
disseminate information and materials to other schools in their districts. 
According to most administrators, the classroom teacher or director of 
programs is delegated the responsibility for disseminating the information 
about innovations. In addition, the administrators felt that the initia- 
tion of new programs necessitates ample released time to encourage staff 
receptivity to new ideas and to conduct action research which will be of 
value to the school district in current and future long-range planning 
for educational change. 

Some administrators stated that it was necessary to encourage staff 
security and creative skills to the extent that the staff realizes that 




innovations are not always successful; however, consistent failures 
could not be allowed to continue when jeopardizing the educational well- 
being of the students involved. 

Adequate Physical Facilities 

Adequate physical facilities was the factor used for the purpose 
of identifying school districts which carried out innovations in (1) exist- 
ing structures (present buildings) and (2) new structures (additions to 
present buildings for explicit purpose of implementing a change) . Most 
of the administrators agreed that current physical facilities should not 
be a barrier or detriment to educational change. They said that programs 
such as the University, of Illinois Committee on School Mathematics 
(UICSM) , the Physical Science Study Committee (PSSC), Biological Science 
Curriculum Study (BSCS) , and other subject matter innovations could be 
undertaken by revising the utilization of rooms and the modification of 
other usable rooms. 

Many of the administrators did state, however, that programs such 
as team teaching which includes small group, large group instruction, and 
independent study would require the construction of new facilities (e.g., 
learning laboratories, instructional materials centers, and/or resource 
materials centers which provide resource for retrieval of learning 
materials). Eight of the school districts Initiated innovations in 
existing structures only. Three of the districts used both their exist- 
ing structures and new structures to innovate. 

Administrative Staff 

According to the majority of the administrators interviewed any 
person responsible for an innovation must be aware of the power structure 
within a staff or within the school district. The administrator's use 
of power structure in this study refers to individuals who have influence 
upon the staff attitude, decision-making processes, and innovative prac- 
tices . 

Many of the administrators indicated that they must be available 
to the staff for consultation. Some of the administrators said that they 
must demonstrate a willingness to listen to teachers and to follow-up 
communications which are received, both verbal and written. There was 
a consensus among the administrators that they must enthusiastically 
support teachers as they try new techniques which in their opinion are 
considered to be worthy. Generally, the administrators stated that 
teachers must be criticized constructively for their failures as well as 
for their successes with innovations. 

Community 

There was agreement among the majority of administrators inter- 
viewed that district -wide community educational awareness was extremely 
important in bringing about educational change. The administrators 
indicated that a school district that is making a sincere effort to 
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identify the needs of its students is taking the first step toward inno- 
vating. The administrators pointed out that once there is an awareness 
of the educational needs of the community, various kinds of financial, 
and physical resources might be more available to provide programs 
necessary for educational improvement. In short, the administrators 
felt that a necessary pre-condition to community financial support was 
a fundamental need for various programs and educational efforts. Identi- 
fying, explaining, and clarifying such needs is the administrator's role, 
according to the opinions polled in this study. The administrator must 
be a knowledgeable and astute educational statesman, one able to Identify 
these resources and "tap" them for the benefit of the young people in his 
school district. 

Communications 



One of the most important factors cited for bringing about educa- 
tional change is a planned communication network. This network was 
generally described as a two-fold system: an external and an internal 

network. The internal network — including such media as district-wide 
bulletins and newsletters, faculty meeting presentations, and administra- 
tor-teacher-board meetings — was used by all study school districts. 

Closed circuit television was used by two of the districts in Internal 
communication. 

The external network of communication included a variety of tech- 
niques, procedures, and media. Seven school districts used the demonstra- 
tion center as a part of their external system of communication. The 
nature of this center was not described in detail, but it may be assumed 
that these centers were publicized. Other schools in the area were 
invited to visit the center to see what was taking place there. The most 
frequently mentioned procedure used was the visitation program. This 
method was considered a successful means of disseminating information or 
materials related to innovation programs for all the administrators inter- 
viewed. Slides and tapes were used by seven districts, and printed 
matter in a variety of designs was used by all school districts. Table 2 
shows the kinds of techniques, procedures, and media used by school dis- 
tricts in this study. 

Some of the administrators indicated that they must use all the 
available means they have to maintain effective communications within and 
without their school district. They said that it is important for all 
members of a staff to be assured that in all forms of communications, 
they act upon what has been said and not dissipate their energies trying 
to determine what has been said or inferred between the lines. More than 
half of the participating school administrators stated that effective 
communication should be conscientiously developed and maintained and that 
it was their educational obligation to inform other school districts of 
what they were attempting to do. They also stated that the kind of 
communicative strategy that was used would depend upon the financial 
resources available. 
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TABLE 2 



PLANNED COMMUNICATION USED BY STUDY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



Planned 
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Supportive Public Opinion 

Most of the administrators were aware of the influence of civic 
service organizations (e.g., Lions, Rotary, and others) and other lay 
groups (e.g., Taxpayers Federation and church affiliated groups) upon 
education in their communities. A majority of the administrators stressed 
the Importance of making themselves (or someone representing the district) 
available to speak at meetings of these groups. It was the opinion of 
most of the administrators in the study that it was Important to Inform 
such groups about the schools and to let them know of the successes, 
failures, and of the future long-range planning for education. The 
administrators stressed the need for establishing good liaison between 
school arid community organization.. so that there could be a better under- 
standing of what and why schools were doing particular things. The 
administrators said that the feedback from contacts with such groups 
would be able to supply them with some ideas about the needs of the 
youth in the community. 

The administrators agreed that all individuals associated with 
educational change should give careful consideration to the human rela- 
tions techniques and to the kinds of authority with which innovations 
are associated (e.g., the Influence of civic service organizations and 
other lay groups) . 

Evaluation 



All of the school administrators indicated that some fown of sub- 
jective evaluation techniques such as pupil, parent, and teacher opinion 
polls were used in attempts to evaluate some of their innovative programs. 
Standardized achievement tests were used by all the school administrators 
for evaluating subject matter innovations to determine if significant 
pupil achievement growth resulted. 

Most of the administrators in the study indicated they believed 
that innovations seldom get into practice as a result of research findings. 
Several administrators stated that the common practice in innovation is 
for a teacher or administrator to have an idea and try it out. If the 
innovation seems to work, it will be continued and publicized. After the 
idea has been practiced for a period of time, it may be evaluated and 
researched. Some of the administrators emphasized that it was not the 
research results that accounted for the changed practice, but the prac- 
tice was changed first, then the idea was researched. Then the idea was 
accepted or rejected based upon the research findings. According to some 
administrators, this practice of bringing about change is not the correct 
way, but it is the way educational change is now taking place. 

The practice mentioned above is documented by the various educa- 
tional reforms related to the University of Illinois Committee on School 
Mathematics (UICSM) , Physical Science Study Committee (PSSC) , Biological 
Science Curriculum Study (BSCS), and the School Mathematics Study Group 
(SMSG) . Other innovation examples are: tha ungraded secondary school, 

the ungraded elementary school, the ungraded primary school, team teaching, 
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and ability grouping by classes. These educational reforms, according 
to most of the administrators, are currently going on, but conclusive 
research and evaluation data concerning their educational value have 
not been established. 

Most of the administrators in this study believed that when the 
initiation of innovations involves judgments by informed and responsible 
people (e.g., national foundations, educational agencies, universities, 
eminent scholars, boards of education, administrators, and teachers) 
there is less danger associated with wide acceptance of untested ideas. 

The administrators agreed unanimously that innovations must be 
evaluated in their schools and that they must know what other schools are 
finding out about some of the new programs they have initiated. Many of 
the administrators realized that the innovations in public schools are 
still in the trial and observation stage and full evaluative reports on 
their effectiveness have not been made by the schools. Some schools, 
according to some administrators, which have gone ahead with controlled 
and organized experimentation must be encouraged to share information 
available for dissemination to others who may be interested in these 
methods . 

There are additional summary comments that can be made from the 
data about school districts involved in this study. These data suggest 
that the innovative school districts studied had some characteristics 
in common: 



1. The school districts were all accredited by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
and all the school districts had the official status 
designated as "recognized" by the Illinois Office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction. This is the 
highest status designated by this office, for the evalua- 
tion and supervision of a school’s curriculum. 

2. According to the administrators, the community's attitude 
toward educational change seems to have a direct rela- 
tionship to the community's ability to support educa- 
tional change. 

3. All of the school districts apparently have strong 

guidance departments. The basis for this assumption is 
that the school districts complied with accrediting 
standards required by the Illinois Office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Although 
nine school districts (three unit, four elementary, and 
two high school) did not comply with the recommended 
counselor-pupil ratio of 300 to 1, provisions were made 
by these districts for the use of supplementary aid such 
as: (1) social services, (2) psychological referrals, 

and (3) special education which employs specialists for 
particular pupil personnel services. (See Table 3) 



DESCRIPTION AND LOCATION OF STUDY OF INNOVATIVE SCHOOL DISTRICTS, 1965-1966 
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^This includes marketable skills school which provides training for students other than college- 
bound in the trades and skills field of employment. 
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4. All the school districts used more than one type and 
method of disseminating information related to innova- 
tional programs. The schools all have some planned 
procedure for the release of this information. 

5. The chief school administrators of several of the school 
districts studied in many cases were recognized locally 
and nationally as leaders in educational change because 
of the reputation of their school districts, their 
publications, and their participation in state and 
national organizations. 

6. The data revealed that the districts in the study are 
located primarily in the northern part of the state. 

Some districts are located in the central and southern 
part of the state. The description and the geographical 
location of the school districts are given by counties 
in the following paragraph. 

Geographic Location of School Districts 

Of the 12 school districts surveyed exercising leadership in 
educational change, five were high school districts, four were elementary 
school districts, and three were unit school districts. (See Table 3) 

The geographical locations of the school districts in Illinois are as 
follows: (1) four of the five high school districts are located in the 
northern part of the state, in Cook County (A); (2) one high school dis- 
trict is located in the southern part of the state, in Jackson County (E); 
(3) the four elementary school districts are clustered in the northern 
part of the state in Cook County (A); (4) the three unit districts, two 
of which are charter districts, are located in central and southwestern 
Illinois, representing Champaign (B) , Macon (C) , and Madison (D) Counties. 



1-For geographic location and code identification see Appendix A. 
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CHAPTER VI 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Conclusions 



The analysis of the data appears to Justify the following con- 
clusions: 

1. All of the innovative, schools in the study received 
financial support other than the conventional ones that 
were offered through local, state, and federal sources. 

All of the administrators in the study agreed that they 
had to have substantial support to begin with. Such 
local support is an essential prerequisite to any kind 
of innovational programs according to the administrators. 
Apparently though, the administrators feel that supple- 
mentary funds coming from state, federal, and private 
philanthropic foundations are necessary to assure innova- 
tional activities. Some of these funds are: (a) special 

state funds for the support of such programs as state 
demonstration centers for the gifted, English, and foreign 
languages; (b) federal aid which provides financial assis- 
tance for community and educational programs such as head 
start, four-year kindergarten and others under the auspices 
of special acts such as: The Elementary and Secondary 

Education Act of 1965 (ESEA) and the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 (NDEA) ; and (c) the funds provided 
by private philanthropic foundations such as the Ford and 
Kettering Foundations. These foundations have supported 
such programs as the Staff Utilization Study and the 
Slower Learner Project. 

The implication seems to be that conventional funding of 
educational programs simply will not do the job of encour- 
aging and facilitating the kind of educational innovation 
that the study and the administrators interviewed in the 
study regard as being desirable. 

2. Whether or not a school district moves forward with innova- 
tions depends to a great extent upon the commitment of its 
teachers and administrators to acceptable educational change. 

Innovational programs are considered acceptable when they 
become institutionalized after a trial period. This means 
that when a pilot program has indicated to the staff and 
administration it is accomplishing what it was supposed to 
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prior to its implementation, then and only then 
should the program be disseminated district-wide. 

The acceptability of an innovation is determined by 
teacher, parent, and student opinion polls and by 
standardized achievement tests which give an indica- 
tion of pupil achievement growth. If the opinion polls 
and the standardized tests indicate that the program is 
not acceptable it should be either revised or rejected. 

3. Whether or not an innovation has been accepted within a 

school and community can only be determined after there 
has been a representative involvement of groups such as 
the following: (a) administrators, (b) teachers, (c) 

parents, (d) students, and (e) other lay groups in the 
community. 

4. Apparently school systems engaged in innovative efforts 
must provide extensive resources (funds, consultants, 
materials, and others) for the training and re-training 
of new teachers who have never had classroom experience 
as well as veteran teachers who are io teach in new pro- 
grams. This training should be designed to help teachers 
cope with new subject matter and with new methodology 
appropriate to teach this new subject matter. The train- 
ing could be accomplished through the use of (a) subject 
matter specialists, (b) institutes, (c) workshops, (d) 
curriculum meetings, (e) staff displays, (f) instructional 
materials centers, and (g) professional meetings. 

5. In innovative school districts, teachers who are enthusi- 
astic and eager to try new ideas should be given adminis- 
trative support and encouragement to innovate without 
fear of jeopardizing their teaching careers. This can be 
done through well-planned, cooperative meetings in which 
administrators and teachers establish working guidelines 
and procedures for experimentation with new programs within 
the framework of what is best for the students of their 
school district. The feedback that results from these 
meetings usually indicates the direction which the adminis- 
trator and staff will take regarding educational change. 

A staff commitment for change usually is a result of these 
meetings. 

6. For a school to be innovative, the administrator should be 
aware of the community’s needs in order to stimulate 
responsible staff to identify the kinds of resources 
available and to provide educational change to meet these 
needs. The face-to-face relationship of the administrator 
and staff with service organizations and other groups will 
supply some important leads to the community’s needs and 
what role the school is expected to play in providing for 
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these needs. This community feedback could result in a 
diverse offering of educational programs designed to 
meet the demands of the youth of varying ability. 

7. All personnel who are involved in innovation should be 

aware of the community's feelings and attitudes may be 
realized by administrator and staff member awareness of 
the following characteristics of the community: (a) com- 

position, (b) structure, and (c) economy as indicated in 
the school district case studies. 

8. An innovative school needs an individual or individuals 

with dynamic leadership ability and a commitment to 
educational change. The person or persons should be 
able to stimulate other staff members to innovate by 
providing them with the opportunity to: (a) participate 

in program planning, (b) engage directly in Innovative 
programs, (c) experience some program failure, if it 
should occur, without coarse reprimand, (d) develop means 
for self -evaluation to provide some feedback for self 
improvement, and (e) establish a esprit de corp with other 
staff members for the purpose of communicating innovative 
ideas. This role of the dynamic leader may be taken by 
the superintendent, the building principal, a local 
committee chairman, or a classroom teacher whose enthusi- 
asm and interest in new programs are so great that he 
communicates this enthusiasm to all staff members who 
will be affected by the cnange. 

9. Host of the administrators said that existing structures 
should not serve as barriers or detriments to educational 
change. Furthermore, eight of the school districts in- 
volved in the study initiated lnnovational practices in 
existing structures only. Out of all of the schools 
part ideating in the study, only three of the school 
districts used both the existing and new structures in 
order to facilitate their educational innovations. The 
principle point here is that school administrators indi- 
cate the inpracticality of certain lnnovational programs 
because they simply lack the appropriate physical fa. Hides. 

On the other hand, administrators identified vrith schools 
considered conspicuously innovative throughout Illinois 
clearly indicated that existing physical facilities are 
not and should not act as barriers to wide ranges of inno- 
vational practices. Ho one really denies the desirability 
of having adequate physical facilities for conducting a 
sound educational program. However, it does seem in view 
of the evidence in the study that those administrators who 
keep insisting that they lack physical facilities may simply 
be rationalizing their unwillingness to engage in change. 
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School districts in this study have initiated such inno- 
vational programs as (1) Physical Science Study Committee 
(PSSC) , Biological Science Curriculum Study (BSCS), and 
other subject matter innovations by changing the use of 
classroom facilities and by modifying other usable space. 

The construction of new facilities such as (1) learning 
laboratories, (2) classrooms with demountable partitions 
are necessary for specific kinds of innovations (e.g., 
team teaching, large and small group instruction, inde- 
pendent study, modular scheduling, and others). 

10. The administrators that effectively initiate and implement 
innovations use many kinds of communication media to dis- 
seminate information about their programs. Thus, other 
schools may know that certain schools are attempting to 
develop new educational programs. These schools want the 
recognition ar.d publicity that go along with being an 
innovative school. The schools assume a professional 
obligation to share with their colleagues any ideas about 
particular programs that they know have been successful 
for theu. 

By using more than one kind of communication media, these 
innovative schools receive more recognition. By reaching 
a larger audience with multi-media communication, such 
schools also give wider publicity to their innovations. 

11. Dual high school districts tend to participate and adopt 

more educational changes and innovations than schools 
organized as unit districts. Three factors support this 
conclusion: (a) dual high school districts generally have 

a higher assessed valuation per pupil than the unit districts, 
(b) dual high school districts spend more money per pupil 
than the unit districts, and (c) dual high school districts 
usually have fewer schools than the unit districts; there- 
fore, the loyalties of the school board members are more 
centralized and a greater cooperative effort can be exerted 
toward providing the well-trained staff, financial Assistance, 
and other resources necessary for educational change. 



Recommendations 



The results of this study suggest the following recommendations: 

1. That guidelines be set up by a designated agency of the 

Illinois Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
to insure distribution of some funds based upon well-organized 
plans of lnnovatlonal and exemplary programs. This should 
encourage the administrator of the smaller and less wealthy 
school to compete for available funds for new exemplary programs. 
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The administrator's role in administering schools applying 
for state or other kinds of funds will require a statesman 
and scholar who is astute in organizing and implementing 
educational change. In order to receive funds for innova- 
tive programs, the proposal:! of the exemplary programs 
must be properly prepared and show justification related 
to particular school district needs. Administrators of 
the future should continue to be aggressive, professional, 
and ethical when attempting to secure additional funds for 
their school district. 

2. That funds be provided through local, state and/or federal 
agencies for the support of leaves of absence for teachers 
and administrators in schools which have been identified as 
having innovative possibilities because of the many new pro- 
grams and the methodology used to make these programs 
functional . 

It is necessary for teachers and administrators who initiate 
programs to be trained and re-trained. The teacher leaves 
would be used for research study and re-training purposes 
to better prepare "key personnel" fnr their role in initiat- 
ing new methods and practices in their school districts. 

The training and re-training of key personnel would include 
teachers and administrator from all school districts that 
indicate a willingness to establish well-planned and 
exemplary educational programs; not Just the personnel 
from school districts having a reputation for being innova- 
tive. These people being trained would return to their 
respective districts and serve as leaders in Initiating 
and impli'mentlng educational change. A similar plan now 
in effect is the National Defense Act of 1958, which pro- 
vides funds to train teachers in guidance, foreign language, 
science, and mathematics . As a result of having these funds, 
better trained teachers are being placed in our public and 
parochial schools. 

3. That future study be i*aa~ by the Illinois Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to determine the rela- 
tionship between (a) the kind of sthool district organization 
(e.g., elementary, high school, or unit district) and its use 
of resources (e.g., financial and staff), and (b) the extent 
the district engages in educational change. For such a 
study, data of each district's financial status and of its 
staff could be obtained from the Annual Reports completed 

by every school district in Illinois. These reports are on 
file in the Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. Through the direct contact between the state office 
and county superintendent, easy identification and tabulation 
of new educational programs in all counties could be made. 
From these data some conclusions could be drawn about the 
relationship between (a) finance and staff and (b) educa- 
tional change. 
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4. That any school district planning major programs of educa- 
tional innovations first identify educational needs of the 
community by the feedback received by the administrator and 
other staff members as they actively participate and become 
involved in community living. Consideration should be given 
to the kinds of change a district should attempt based upon 
the utilization and modification of present facilities or 
the necessity of constructing new facilities. A school 
district should not attempt superficial educational change 
at the expense of jeopardizing the effectiveness of other 
established programs. 

5. That a state agency, preferably under the auspices of the 

Illinois Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
link the Title III Centers of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 (ESEA) in Illinois into a develop- 
mental network to tackle problems of educational change 
beyond the scope of any single school district. The state 
agency could help districts set up guidelines to stimulate 
educational change which would: (a) provide staff oppor- 

tunity to share responsibilities and to participate in the 
planning, (b) allow freedom and released time for experi- 
mentation, (c) encourage local initiative, and (d) apply a 
minimum of organizational rigidity. 

6. That the legislature authorize the Illinois Office of the 

Superintendent of Public Instruction to organize a "Center 
for Innovational Programs" with the following responsibili- 
ties: (a) to centralize and coordinate activities through 

a main center with basic control under the common school 
district; (b) to set up a communication network providing 
consultants, traveling seminars, and project teams to be 
used in developing research or new practices; (c) to 
encourage school districts to view the ESEA of 1965 and 
other acts as vehicles for establishing strategies for educa- 
tional change; and (d) to provide evaluative services and 
establish a workable system for disseminating information 
related to educational programs throughout the state. 

7. That the state universities, colleges, Illinois Office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, and the public 
schools coonit themselves organizationally and financially 
to work together on the evaluation of innovative projects. 

As indicated by the administrators in this study there is a 
need for more sophisticated methods of evaluating educational 
change than the present means: (1) standardized achievement 

tests and (2) teacher, pupil, end parent opinion polls. 

Varied evaluations have been attempted, but definitive 
studies are lacking. Assists.. ce to the public schools from 
state universities, colleges, and the Illinois Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction would be An important 
step toward the evaluation of innovative projects. This 
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assistance should consist of (a) consultant help for in- 
service education of school staff, (b) a research coordinator 
trained in the evaluation of innovative programs, (c) staff 
of specialists for each pilot project, and (d) a budget for 
staffing visitation programs and publicizing the findings 
through the dissemination of written materials. 
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APPENDIX B 

School Districts Included in the Study 



SCHOOL 

DISTRICT 



A Evanston Township High School 0202 

(Mr. Robert A. Bowers* - Dr. Don Draayer) 

B Elk Grove Community School District 059 

(Dr. Reger W. Bardwell - Mr. Ludwig Bodewzeski) 

C Champaign Unit School District 04 
vDr. Robert L. Cooley) 

D Norridge High School District 0234 

(Mr. Gene Howard - Mr. Thomas Giles - Mr. Scott Richardson) 

E New Trier Township High School District 0203 
(Mr. Michael Greenebaum) 

F Evanston Elementary School District 06S 
(Dr. Gregory C. Coffin) 

G Oak Park - River Fore 3 t High School District 0200 
(Mr. L. H. Fritzemelr) 

H Barrington Community School District #4 

(Dr. Robert M. Finley) 

I Decatur - Lakeview High School Unit District 061 
(Mr. Lester J. Grant) 

J Wmnetka Community School District 036 

(Hr. Joe A. Richardson) 

K Carbondale Community High School District 0165 
(Mr. William McBride) 

L Edvardsvllle Unit School District I? 

(Mr. Robert E. Eberle) 




♦Deceased September 16, 1966. Mr. Bowers contributed greatly to his 
part in the study. 



